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Che Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems iguoble, but to man,— Young, 





ASA PACKER, 


THE DEVELOPER OF THE LEHIGH COAL REGION. 





Tse temperament of Mr. Packer, as 
indicated by the likeness, is remarkable 
for activity and intensity, with a good 
degree of endurance. Those well-defined 
features indicate activity, and their length 
and marked appearance evince positive- 
ness and power. The intellect shows 
harmony, clearness, and practical judg- 
ment—the power to gather facts and re- 
member them, the ability to judge of 
men and measures, of subjects and things, 
with an off-hand intuitive readiness which 
generally secures success. We judge 
the forehead to be like his mother’s, 
although the face below the eyes we 
should judge to be masculine, as coming 
from the father’s side. Such an intellect, 
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so inherited, is generally more intuitive 
than plodding; reaches conclusions by 
an unconscious combination of all the 
facts presented, and frequently without 
the person being able to explain, the 
reasons for the opinion, yet such opinion 
is as fixed as personal consciousness and 
as correct as the man is able to-be. We 
see here large Comparison, which gives 
clear discrimination; and the organ of 
Human Nature is remarkably large; 
hence he judges well of men, knows how 
to put the right men in the right place, 





and how to adapt himself to men, be- 
cause he so readily understands what 
each mind expects or needs. 

The head appears to be high at 
Benevolence and Veneration and Firm- 
ness; hence kindness, respect, and deter- 
mination ought to be marked traits in 
his character. He has also in the face, 
and in the appearance of the head, marks 
of well-developed Self-Esteem ; hence his 
judgment satisfies him, and he is willing 
to act on his own sense of duty and truth, 
and risk his means, labor, and reputation 
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in carrying out his own plans and pur- 
poses, 

He appears to have strong friendship, 
and a full degree of the social organs. 
The head appears to be not very broad ; 
hence he is not so remarkable for policy, 
for wit and imagination as he is for 
readiness of judgment, practical sense, 
energy, and perseverance. 

We take occasion to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the courteous editor of 
The Leisure Hour for the use of the en- 
graving which accompanies this sketch. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Packer is about sixty-three years of age, 
having been born in New London County, 
Connecticut, in 1806. A Philadelphia paper 
furnishes the main body of our sketch, as 
follows : 

“His grandfather, Elisha Packer, was the 
most prominent and successful business man 
of his native town. He was a farmer, tanner, 
and shoe manufacturer, diligent in his busi- 
ness, a staunch member of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and worshiped in the church erected 
on the site of the Pequot Fort, still in exist- 
ence, and known as the Fort Hill Church. 
His father, Elisha Packer, Jr., was a man of 
strong sense, industrious, economical, and of 
independent character, but never very success- 
ful in business. As soon as the son was of an 
age to do something for himself, he was em- 
ployed at the tannery of Mr. Elias Smith, of 
North Stonington. Despite his youth, he game 
to be regarded by the tanner as a confidential 
friend and adviser, and if death had not inter- 
posed and broken the connection, Asa Packer 
would probably have become a partner in the 
establishment, and ended his life as a tanner. 
After Mr. Smith’s death, Mr. Packer engaged 
himself to an old farmer, named John Brown, 
a hard-handed and hard-headed old Democrat 
of the school of Thomas Jeffersof? From him 
Asa Packer imbibed his democracy. When 
he had reached the age of seventeen years he 
pulled up stakes and struck for Pennsylvania, 
then a wild, sparsely settled country. He 
entered Susquehanna County on foot in the 
year 1822, with a knapsack, which contained 
his whole wardrobe, and a few dollars in his 
pocket. Arrived at the town of Brooklyn, he 
apprenticed himself to a carpenter and joiner. 
After serving his time as an apprentice, and 
becoming master of his business, he continued 
to work at it assiduously for some years, when 
he invested his savings in a lot of wild land, 
on the upper waters of the Susquehanna, and 
entered upon the hard but free and adventur- 
ous life of the pioneer. He made a clearing, 
and reared with his own hands the cabin to 
which he soon after brought a wife, a daughter 
of Zopher Blakeslee, Esq., one of the pioneers 
of northern Pennsylvania. Here lived Asa 
Packer several years, when circumstances led 
him to change his residence to Lehigh Valley. 
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In that locality Josiah White and Erskine 
Hazard, representatives of associated capital 
of Philadelphia, had projected and executed 
improvements which made the wonderful 
riches of this section—its coal, iron, timber, 
lime, cement, and slate—partially available. 
Hither came Asa Packer, a poor artisan, to 
labor with his hands, to mix with a crowd of 
men similarly employed and undistinguished. 
What has raised Asa Packer so far above the 
throng of which he then was but a unit? Ob- 
serving the character of the country, the almost 
immeasurable extent of the coal deposits, and 
the diversity of the rich productions of the 
Lehigh Valley, he foresaw the establishment 
of extensive collieries, of lines of transporta- 
tion, and all the immense traffic which time 
has developed. Here was a fleld for the high- 
est intelligence and the most untiring energy. 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1833, when he 
was twenty-seven years of age, Asa Packer 
left his farm in Susquehanna County, and per- 
manently settled himself in the Lehigh Valley. 
His advent into a region in which he was 
destined to accomplish so much, made no stir. 
He brought to the new field but a few hundred 
dollars. His capital lay in his active mind, 
stout heart, and strong arms, and in industri- 
ous and thrifty habits. ~ His first and second 
summers were employed in boating coal from 
Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia, in which he 
acted as master of his own boat. The energy 
which he displayed in this occupation brought 
him to the notice of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, and he formed a connec- 
tion with the company which was maintained 
for many years, greatly to his advantage. He 
induced his brother, Robert Packer, to join 
him, and assisted by some capital from his 
uncle, Daniel Packer, they engaged in general 
merchandise in Mauch Chunk, under the firm 
name of A. & R. W. Packer, with a capital of 
$5,000. The most of this money had been 
saved by Asa Packer from the hard earnings 
of former years. The new house entered, from 
the moment of opening, upon an extended and 
profitable business. It soon became known 
by its large transactions both on the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill rivers. It operations on the 
Lehigh during the fifteen years between 1835 
and 1850, embraced a large mercantile business 
at Mauch Chunk; contracts with the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, which involved 
the building of dams and locks on the upper 
navigation; working coal mines leased from 
the company, and afterward Mr. Packer’s own 
mines near Hazleton, and shipping coal to 
Philadelphia and New York. A similar ship- 
ping business was also done by them on the 
Schuylkill. They were the first through trans- 
porters of coal to the New York markets, and 
it is a fitting return that the business should 
still continue to be the largest item in the 
income of Asa Packer, its projector. ‘Through 
his coal-mining operations he was brought 
into close relations with the late Commodore 
Stockton, and between them then sprung up a 
warm friendship—a friendship which proved 
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of great value to Mr. Packer at a trying mo- 
ment, when pushing forward to completion 
the great enterprise of his life, the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Up to the year 1850 the 
transportation of the coal of the Lehigh Valley 
to market had been altogether by water, but 
the business had now reached such a magni- 
tude as, in Mr. Packer’s judgment, to justify 
the building of a railroad along the banks of 
the Lehigh River. Accordingly he urged upon 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company the 
policy of building a road as part of their system 
of transportation. But the project was not 
favorably regarded by the company. Experi- 
ence, it was answered, had proved that coal 
and iron would only pay water freights. The 
Reading Railroad, which enjoys unusual fa- 
cilities in grades and water connections, 
was instanced to clinch the argument. Asa 
Packer’s opinion, however, was not affected 
by this adverse criticism of his proposition, 
and he determined to take the matter person- 
allyin hand. The ground for a railroad in the 
Lehigh Valley was embraced in a charter for 
a road of much greater extent, protected by 
the great Pennsylvania financier, Edward R. 
Biddle. It was embraced in the charter of the 
Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company, incorporated April 21, 
1846. The first survey was made in the full 
of 1850. Not until the 4th day of April, 
1851, seventeen days before the charter would 
have expired by its own limitation, did Asa 
Packer take his place in the board of managers. 
On the same day the board sanctioned the 
grading of a mile of railroad near Allentown, 
and thereby the limitation was avoided. On 
the 30th of October, 1851, Mr. Packer became 
owner of a controlling portion of the stock, 
and subsequently submitted a proposition to 
build the road from Mauch Chunk to Easton, 
a distance of forty-six miles, for a considera- 
tion, to be paid in the stock and bonds of the 
company, the name of which was now changed 
to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, to 
suit its extent and true field of work. Mr. 
Packer’s proposition was accepted, and he 
commenced work in November, 1852. Under 
his personal supervision it was pushed with 
great vigor. As he received only stocks and 
bonds in payment, he hazarded his whole for- 
tune in the enterprise. In its early completion 
and profitable working he saw every dollar of 
his investment quadrupled, and every acre of 
land in the Lehigh Valley enhanced in value. 
But it was a heavy load, and many times did 
it embarrass Mr. Packer to carry it; but his 
high character, and his reputation as a busi- 
ness man, enabled him to command resources 
which would have been at the service of no 
other. Commodore Stockton, and the New 
Jersey Central Railroad Company, to whose 
business the Lehigh road would contribute, 
also came to Mr. Packer’s assistance, and 
made some large advances on its stock and 
bonds. The Lehigh Valley Railroad was 
finished and delivered to the company on the 
24th of September, 1855, and was put immedi- 
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ately in operation. Its coal freights, which in 
1857 amounted to 500,000 tons, in the year 1866 
exceeded 2,000,000 tons, 635,000 of which were 
delivered along its route from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton, to works which the railroad itself 
had called into existence. The addition which 
it brought to Asa Packer’s fortune can only be 
stated by millions. Within three years after 
the opening of the railroad from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton, with connections which made a 
railroad route from the valley to Philadelphia, 
as well ds to New York, Mr. Packer suggested 
the extension of a line of railroad into the 
valley of the Susquehanna, and up that 
valley to the great table-lands of the State 
of New York, there to connect with the 
New York and Erie Railroad. This would 
bring the anthracite coal region within the 
systems of roads leading north and west to 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and also afford a 
direct route by connection with the Catawissa 
and Erie roads to the Great West. Asa Packer 
has lived to see the whole of this stupendous 
conception realized. It is not possible to cal- 
culate the benefit which it is destined to confer 
upon the country. It will set the wheels of 
machinery in motion thousands of miles in the 
interior as well as at the tide-water, and bring 
about in a great section of country that divers- 
ity of employment essential to the highest de- 
velopment of the peor'e. On his return from 
a trip to Europe in 1/465, Mr. Packer announced 
his intention to found in Lehigh Valley an edu- 
cational institution which should supply to its 
young men the menas of obtaining that know- 
ledge of which he had in early life felt such a 
profound need. The branches of education to 
which it was Mr. Packer’s design that the in- 
stitation should be especially devoted were 
civil, mechanical, and mining engineering; 
general and analytical chemistry; mineralogy 
and metallurgy; analysis of soils and agri- 
culture; architecture and construction; all 
branches of knowledge of unexceptionable 
value in the Lehigh Valley. In carrying’ out 
his purpose, Mr. Packer gave a woodiand park, 
sixty acres in extent, situated on the borders 
of South Bethlehem, and $500,000 in money. 
This institution, known as the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was formally opened September 1, 
1856, and its success has realized the intelligent 
and beneficent purpose of its founder. By its 
charter it is made a self-sustaining institution ; 
intended to reach both rich and poor with its 
advantages ; its free-scholarship being offered 
as prizes to be competed for by all the students. 
No sectarian bigotry limits its beneficent influ- 
ence to a single religious denomination, but 
those of every creed find a welcome to its 
halls. 

On the 23d of November, 1856, at a dinner 
given-to Mr. Packer at Bethlehem, as a public 
acknowledgment of his princely gift, at which 
many prominent men of the State were present, 
John W. Forney paid the following tribute to 
the guest of the day: ‘ Here is a-character and 
career for youth and manhood tostudy. Here 
is a lesson to the one to move on in the path 





of improvement, and a stimulant to the other 
never to despair in the darkest hour of disaster 
and misfortune. We pick out Asa Packer as 
the miner picks out a piece of coal to show the 
value of the precious deposit from which it is 
taken; we pick him out to show what can be 
won by personal honesty, industry, and kind- 
ness to men; by courage in the midst of bad 
luck; by confidence in the midst of gloomy 
prophecy ; by modesty in prosperity ; and by 
princely generosity when fortune comes with 
both hands full to realize a just ambition.’ 
Among his immediate friends and associates, 
Mr. William H. Gatzmer, the President of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, bears high testi- 
mony to the energy and ability with which 
Mr. Packer had carried out his great mining 
and railroad enterprises, and acknowledged 
that, although Pennsylvania was only his 
adopted State, few of her sons have done more 
to develop her mineral resources. Mr. Packer 
enjoys to the fullest extent the confidence of 
the community in which he lives. This it has 
shown by clecting him to public office when- 
ever he could be induced to accept it. He 
served his neighbors several years in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State, his services there 
ending with the year 1843. He was then 
elected Judge of the County Court, which 
position he held five years, and hence he is 
familiarly known as Judge Packer. More re- 
cently he has represented his district for two 
consecutive terms in the Congress of the United 
States, and his friends insisted on presenting 
his name to the late National Convention of 
the Democratic party as a candidate for the 
first office in the gift of the American people. 
Mr. Packer's whole career exemplifies the 
truth, that in the United States there is no dis- 
tinction to which any young man may not 
aspire, and with energy, diligence, intelligence, 
and virtue attain. When he set out from 
Mystic, Connecticut, to make the journey to 
Pennsylvania on foot, it is not improbable that 
his entire worldly possessions amounted to $20. 
These possessions now are estimated at twenty 
millions, all of which has been accumulated, 
so far as known, without wronging a single 
individual. On the contrary, the wealth which 
he has gathered is but a tithe of that Which he 
has been the means of creating in the Lehigh 
Valley.” 
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GEN. WASHINGTON’S HEAD. 
WAS IT LARGE, OR WAS IT SMALL? 


Editor of tie Phrenological Journal—Str: I 
noticed in a late number of your periodical 
some remarks from a correspondent concerning 
the size of Gen. Washington's head, founded 
upon a statement of Don Piatt touching the 
bust of the General which he observed at Mt. 
Vernon, and which, if I remember rightly (I 
have not the article before me), he supposed to 
be the bust known to have been left there by 
Houdon,—at any rate a bust which he pre- 
sumed to be authentic as to size, and otherwise. 
Permit me to say a few words concerning 
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some existing representations of the head of 
Gen. Washington which claim to be authentic, 
and which will relate also to the question of size. 

Mr. Houdon, when at Mt. Vernon studying 
the subject for the preparation of his celebrated 
historical statue of Washington, prepared a 
bust of the General, which he left there. I am 
not aware of the existence of any evidence 
showing that this bust was made from actual 
casts of his features, nor do I believe it was. I 
do not believe the bust now at Mt. Vernon is 
the one which was left by Houdon. I have 
heard a statement as to how a substitution was 
made, but as it may do injustice to an individ- 
ual, I will not relate it, Clark Mills, the artist, 
has at Washington a bust of the General which 
he says is the one left by Houdon at Mt. Ver- 
non, and that it was given to him by G. W. P. 
Custis. I think the bust in the possession of 
Mr. Mills is really the one left by Houdon. 
Mr. Lossing, some time ago, made a careful 
study of the relics of Washington, particularly 
those relating to his features, and published 
the results in an illustrated volume. In that 
book he says this bust of Houdon was made of 
clay, and was subsequently whitewashed, which 
leads to the supposition, in the beholder, that 
it is of plaster. Mr. Mills told me his bust was 
of plaster. He has bronzed it since it came 
into his possession. A little scratching would 
disclose whether it is of clay or plaster, and if 
Mr, Lossing is right as to the material of which 
the bust was made (as I presume he is), would 
help to decide whether or not it is the identical 
one left by Houdon. But be that as it may, I 
do not believe this bust is correct as to the size 
of Washington’s head, and for reasons which 
I will state. Before doing that, however, I 
will say that I have reason to believe that the 
bust now at Mt. Vernon is a plaster duplicate 
of Mr. Mills’ bust. 

Mr. Houdon took a cast of the front head of 
Washington, reaching as far back as about the 
middle of the ears, if I remember rightly. That 
cast, with the measurements of Washington’s 
person, he deposited in the British Museum, 
where they still are. Many years ago Mr. 
Leutze, the painter, learned from Washington 
Irving that a man named Deville, in the Strand, 
London, had some plaster copies of that cast. 
Going to London, Mr. Leutze went to Deville’s, 
and found that he had two copies remaining. 
One of them he bought. Becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Leutze at the time he was painting 
his picture for one of the stair-cases of the 
Capitol at Washington, I noticed in his room, 
one day, this cast, and he informed me of these 
facts concerning it. Feeling interested in it, as 
a duplicate of what was evidently the only ex- 
act representation of the features of Washing- 
ton now in existence, he said he was going to 
have some copies of it made, and would give 
me one. Two or three copies of it were subse- 
quently made, one of which he gave to me, 
and which is now in my office at Washington, 
highly prized, of course. My cast, the authen- 
ticity of which can thus be judged of by the 
reader, I have placed side by side with Mr. 
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Mills’ bust, and carefully compared them. 
They differ in two respects only. The bust of 
Mr. Mills is smaller, and the lines of the coun- 
tenance are more deeply seamed. With these 
exceptions, the features of both are precisely 
alike. Now, as to size, I believe mine is cor- 
rect, for two reasons: Ist. I feel sure that mine 
is authentic. 2d. The head of Mr. Mills’ is so 
small that it would appear much out of pro- 
portion to the known size of Washington's 
body, so much so as to appear singular and 
displeasing, and that there was such a dispro- 
portion between his head and body, no one has 
ever remarked, that I am aware; on the con- 
trary, all testimony is to the end that he was, 
in all respects, finely proportioned. 

My cast is a cast from a large head, so large, 
indeed, that the son of Mr. Mills, who was 
present when I made the comparison spoken 
of above, declared that it could not be authen- 


tic, for it was colossal—as large, he said, as the. 


head of the Apollo Belvidere (which is co- 
lossal). Having a copy of the head of the 
Apollo on his mantlepiece, he applied his cal- 
ipers to my cast, and then to the Apollo. 
They were ofasize. But at my suggestion he 
applied them to casts of the faces of Green 
Clay Smith and Senator Doolittle, which he 
had present, and they were as long, from the 
top of the forehead to the bottom of the chin, 
as my cast of the face of Washington, though 
not so broad. And Washington was taller, 
and larger every way, than either of those per- 
sons. 

As you speak of your own cast of Washing- 
ton as being a “ mask,” and large, I judge that 
by some means you have become possessed of 
a cast identical with mine. 

As to this cast of mine, I desire to make 
these further remarks. While the cranium it- 
self is large, the face is larger in proportion to 
the size of the head than the cranium. It isa 
large, broad, full face—a face of great power 
and character. The most marked impressions 
that it conveys are those of power and poise— 
of power in repose, subject to the will and 
judgment; and of individuality of character. 
No thoughtful and intelligent man has ever 
yet scrutinized it who failed to declare that it 
filled up and justified the historical character of 
Washington in a way he had never seen be- 


fore. Respectfully, J. R. BRIGGS, JR. 
Sr. Pau, Minn. 


[Washington possessed a large face and rela- 
tively large features ; the Motive temperament 
entering largely into the physical organization 
gave him a strongly marked frame and promi- 
nent perceptive faculties. This fact taken into 
consideration, when it is known that but a 
small part of the brain cap is included in the 
cast by Houdon, that artist being desirous evi- 
dently to secure only an exact copy of the face 
for the purposes of sculpture, will account for 
the apparent smallness of the brain. When, 
however, one stands before this cast, he ob- 
serves great breadth of the anterior lobe, and 
the superficial lines exhibit expansion and full- 
ness as they run upward and backward.] 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, bd 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proad reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WAVE. 
BY REV. HENRY G. PERRY. 


TueEre’s a better world than this, my friend, 
Far better world above, 
Where hosts angelic, deathless, blend 
Their rays of light and love ; 
Not light like day's dull rays below, 
That comes anon, then dims and dies ; 
Not love like sea-tide’s ebb and flow, 
That changes with the hour which flies. 


There's a better world than this, my friend, 
Bright better world of bliss, 
Whose stores of joy forever lend 
Bleesings ne’er found in this; 
Where glows, supreme, Jehovah's throne, 
‘Mid courts more chaste than crystal clear, 
And group’d in one celestial zone, 
Rapt saints of ages all appear. 


"Tis the Life of Love in heaven, my friend, 
“ Life of the world to come,” 

Whither pure sow/s at last shall wend, 
When Time's sad round is run ; 

Home—to the “ Father of Light” and rest— 
Up from the moldering grave, 

Into the ‘“ mansions” of happiness, 
On the other side of the Wave / 


Oe oe 


LIFH’S MISSION AND REWARD. 


BY REV. H. C. FARRAR, A.B. 


THE mission of life is a mission of well-doing ; 
not merely of well-thinking and well-wishing: 
thoughts and words are cheap things—thoughts 
are spoken with scarcely any effort or sacrifice ; 
but deeds are the coinage of heart-feelings and 
soul-yearnings. Words but speak to the outer 
ear,—deeds speak to the inner self. Words are 
often but idle declamation, while the voice of 
deeds makes the eye to weep and the heart to 
rejoice. 

“ We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial: 
We should,count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the nobiest—acts the best.” 

These are sublime sentiments, and happy 
the life that models after them. 

How comprehensive the very word “ well- 
doing!’' It opens up before one a wide scepe 
for thought and feeling, and purpose and ac- 
tion. It applies to one’s self. 

“ Do thyself no harm,” is an important maxim 
of moral science. It precludes not only all 
self-injury, such as intemperance of all kinds, 
but insists also upon the positive culture of our 
physical natures. This is its lowest applica- 
tion; it goes higher, however, and includes 
the intellect, and its maxim here is “ grow in 
knowledge.” 

Mind is capable of expansion, and this capa- 
bility furnishes the necessity for culture. 

Higher than the physical and higher than 





the intellectual does this mission of life reach— 
it applies to the spiritual ; and the maxim goy- 
erning here is “worship God.” This is the 
highest possible personal duty. The physical 
and intellectual are but preparatory to the 
spiritual. To build up a character, one that 
shall be symmetrical and proportionate—one 
that shall answer the high design of its creation 
—this is the “ great mission of life” so far as 
concerns ourselves. 

But this mission is one of well-doing to oth- 
ers also. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is the declaration of Jehovah in the 
Old and New Testaments. “Do good unto all 
men,” is the reiterated Apostolic injunction. 

There are social and moral duties to be per- 
formed that reach outside of self, and extend 
far beyond selfish interests. The reach of these 
duties embrace our fellows—our neighbors— 
the world! 

Would we enter wisely and heartily upon 
our life-mission, we must put on this noble, 
this God-like spirit of well-doing. The true 
spirit of well-doing overleaps the narrow 
boundaries of human creation. It hears well- 
ing up from the sad heart of humanity the 
Macedonian cry, and goes forth every whither 
in search of the distressed. Jesus talks to the 
woman at Sychar’s well. The Samaritan min- 
isters to the Jew. Peter rises from his strange 
vision and preaches salvation to the household 
of Cornelius. 


Oh, this benevolent-heartedness how it bless- 
es! Sunshine is in its presence; joy springs 
up in its path, and song echoes after its re- 
ceding form evermore. It does not leave the 
cripple at the gate Beautiful while it goes into 
the temple to pray and praise. It does not 
say to the needy, “Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled,’ while it neither warms 
nor fills. But as the almoners of Heaven’s 
bounty it warms and feeds and clothes and 
blesses. It ministers to the sick, it bears the 
burdens of the weak and faint, it removes 
stumbling-blocks from the paths of the blind. 

The great mission of life is to deny self and 
give full and free scope to this active spirit of 
benevolence. Nature and human experience 
and Revelation teach this. Man ignores this 
teaching at his peril. The reversion of this 
law wastes and withers, dooms and damns. 

If you have light, hide it not under your 
narrow, contracted, selfish bushel, but let it 
shine! If you have bread and fish, bring them 
forth that the Master may break and bless 
them. If you have slaked your thirst at life’s 
cool and refreshing fount, lift your voice in 
shouts to others who are traversing life’s desert 
in search of the same spring. 

Do you meet with one whose burden is too 
heavy, thrust under your shoulder and help 
him on. 

How noble a motto for life that of the Chris- 
tian Apostle: “Be not weary in well-doing/” 
Take it, reader, as your life-motto, and through 
its inspirations you may make your life-path 
luminous ; your words will cheer, your deeds 
will bless, and your life will live! 
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Well-doing has its reward. The mission and 
the reward are as intimate as cause and effect. 
Reward follows inevitably from well-doing. 
Not merely the large deeds shall be rewarded, 
but every deed, great and small. 

Jesus teaches this when He praises the gift 
of the widow. Her “two mites” outweighed 
the princely gifts of the rich old Pharisees. 
They were so small, that their falling into the 
treasury sounded a faint “chink,” hardly audi- 
ble to the by-standers, yet heard in heaven. 
While the heavy “ clank” of Pharisaic gold was 
heard only by the outward ear, and won its 
murmur of applause from human lips. 

The gift of a cup of cold water finds its entry 
in the book of life, while the gift of a kingdom 
is never whispered by angel lips nor recorded 
by angel pen. An honest tear of sympathy 
will outweigh a thousand deeds done merely 
for self. 

There is many a hero, as God estimates hero- 
ism, unknown to fame. Many a patient suf- 
ferer will reap a larger and richer harvest than 
he who attracted the attention of a world by 
his daring prowess. Lazaru8 goes higher and 
has brighter bliss than Dives, Stephen has a 
brighter crown than Cesar. Does not con- 
science whisper its approval when we have 
done well? However slight our doing, if it be 
well-doing conscience approves. There are 
some men who hold intimate communion with 
their consciences. Conscience is their best 
friend. It talks to them and they talk to it, as 
one would talk with his wife. But there are 
those to whom conscience is the worst possible 
enemy; it is evermore crying out “shame,” 
“fool,” “wretch,” and with reason, for they 
violate all sense of their manhood. 

How rich and noble the reward of an ap- 
proving conscience! How to be sought after 
the approval of our fellows! How to be coy- 
eted the approval of our God! This is man’s 
truest dignity and highest happiness. This is 
reward! God has pledged reward to attend 
upon well-doing in all the varying relations of 
life. This reward may not always be forth- 
coming. And yet there is a reward for all 
things. God’s coronation day will certainly 
come. Virtue and truth and~loveliness shall 
be robed and throned, and crowned and scep- 
tered. “ Zo him that overcometh.” No faint-heart 
character must we be. No spasmodic effort 
must we put forth. But rather steady, patient, 
and persevering well-doing. This achieves 
success. A faint heart never won a bright 
crown. Does the pilgrim halt when in sight 
of the shrine? Though the racer may be pant- 
ing and breathless, yet he presses on to reach 
the goal. Men grow impatient—they can not 
wait God's time. “ Work and wait,” “ work 
and wait,” is what God says to us in creation, 
in providence, and in grace. “ We work, and 
that is God-like ; we get impatient, and there 
crops out our human weakness.” Reader, be 
it ours to sow plentifully of this “ good seed ;” 
fear not to scatter it with prodigal hand beside 
all waters, and along all highways, and amid 
all deserts. God’s Word is as an infinite bin 
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where you may go morn and noon and eve 
and gather all you will, and scatter where you 
will. Kind words, little deeds, cheerful looks, 
earnest prayers, and holy lives—these are the 
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seed with which the Master furnishes us; go 
and sow plentifully, and reap an abundant 


harvest in the day of eternity. 
Pouttney, VT. 
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GEN. JOHN A. RAWLINS, 
LATE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


ANOTHER breach has been made in the Cab- 
inet formed but a few months ago by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; this time, however, 
it is not expediency or political exigency which 
produced it, but death. General Rawlins was 
one of the most faithful and diligent members 
of the Cabinet, and his early death, on the 6th 
of September, at an age when most men just 
begin to give expression of a judgment in- 
structed and ripened by previous experience, 
is an occasion of deep regret throughout our 
land. He was but thirty-eight years of age, 
having been born in Illinois on the 18th of 
February, 1831. His decease was not unex- 
pected, because for some years past he had 
been suffering from a disease of the lungs, the 
seeds of which were planted in his system by 
his exposure and severe labor during the 
Vicksburg campaign. It was only with the 
most untiring effort and constant watching and 
nursing that his life was so prolonged; and 
few who saw him in the War office, so cheer- 
ful and so untiring and earnest in the discharge 
of his important duties, knew the effort he was 
making to keep up. 

General Rawlins offers a bright example of 
a shining career, which begandn the humblest 
circumstances. His father, we are told, was 
an ignorant, intemperate man, and by trade a 
charcoal burner ; yet, notwithstanding his early 
low associations, he determined to rise, if per- 
severing effort and unflinching adherence to 
the highest principles of integrity could aid 
him. 

As he grew up, young Rawlins devoted all 
his spare time to acquiring knowledge, and 





often late in the night would study by the light 


of a torch, as he watched thecharcoal pit, some 
book that he had been able to borrow of a 
neighbor. He had not reached manhood when 
he became the subject of strong religious im- 
pressions, and determined to become a Metho- 
dist preacher. This project was subsequently 
changed, and he studied law, and at the age of 
twenty-three entered upon an honorable career 
at the bar of Galena. He became before long 
somewhat of,a leader in political controversies, 
allying himself to the Douglas wing of the 
Democratic party, and being made the candi- 
date of that wing for district elector in the 
Presidential canvass of 1860. His prospects 
were flattering when the war broke out, but he 
promptly threw them all aside to engage in 
the war. He became the adjutant of an in- 
fantry regiment, and when in 1861 Gen. Grant 
was appointed to the command of a brigade, 
he took his former townsman and friend Raw- 
lins with him as his Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, That position he retained until 1864, 
when, on Gen. Grant’s appointment to com- 
mand the Military Division of the Mississippi, 
Rawlins was announced as his Chief of Staff. 
He continued to serve as such, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General in the regular army, until 
the 4th of March, 1869, when Gen. Grant be- 
came President, and shortly afterward ap- 
peinted Rawlins to be Secretary of War. 


Gen. Rawlins was a man of medium height 
and rather slender person. His complexion 
was sallow, his hair and eyes jet black. His 
original powers of mind (says Mr. Dana, of the 
New York Sun, who was much in contact with 
him during the war) were remarkable, With- 
eut-the advantages of learned education or ex- 
tensive experience of men, he possessed a 
judgment which rarely failed. He was a 
born statesman. His understanding was in- 
tuitive, and his apprehension at once took in 
all the facts of the case. His courage was 
faultless ; his heart true; his honesty incapable 
of receiving a blot. During the war his opin- 
ion upon projected movements was often of 
greater value than that of trained military 
men ; and his earnestness and vigilance in re- 
calling and correcting errors, already partially 
executed, sometimes prevented evils that might 
have proved fatal. A man of straightforward, 
rough address, never jesting, he always went 
directly to the heart of a question, but hurt no 
man’s self-love, because it was felt that he was 
not contending for any triumph of his own, 
but for the cause alone. 

He was twice married. By his first wife, 
who died August 30, 1861, he had three chil- 
dren. His second wife is now in Danbury, 
Conn., in feeble health consequent upon the 
recent birth of an infant. She was unable 
even to minister to her husband those last 
offices of affection which the dying receive 
with such content from the hand of the most 
beloved earthly friend. 

General Rawlins was buried on the 9th of 
September, with military honors, in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery in Washington, D. C. 
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THE TRIPARTITH NATURE OF MAN. 

(Here is an article, copied from the Prot- 
estant Churchman, in which some of our phre- 
nological ideas are recognized. We feel 
thankful for so much, and regard it as a prom- 
ise of something more yet to come. The 
Church will yet take in Phrenology, and 
then the world will see some progress.—Ep. 
A. P. J.J 


Whether man is composed of two parts— 
body and soul, or of three—body, soul, and 
spirit, may seem to many a question of mere 
speculative interest; and yet, if Sir William 
Hamilton’s maxim is true, that no difficulty 
emerges in theology which has not previously 
emerged in philosophy, this question may be a 
highly practical one. 

The Greek Fathers, with their nice discrim- 
inating power, made a distinction between the 
soul and spirit; but as this distinction was as- 
sociated, in several prominent instances, with 
heretical tendencies, it was regarded with sus- 
picion in the Western Church, and by the Lat- 
in Fathers universally rejected. Augustine 
and Jerome discarded it, and their authority 
was potent enough for centuries to keep the 
distinction quite out of sight. It has been 
brought out again, however, of late, and seems 
destined to have a prominent place in all future 
theological discussions. 

The most thorough and valuable treatise on 
the subject is from the pen of Rev. J. B. Heard, 
Perpetual Curate of Bilton Harrowgate, Eng- 
land. Many German writers had before dis- 
cussed the question, especially Delitzsch, to 
whom Mr. Heard expresses his deep and con- 
stant obligation, but only as a question of pure 
psychology. Mr. Heard has made it practi- 
cal; his work differing from that of the distin- 
guished German divine, as a treatise on applied 
differs from a treatise on pure mechanics. He 
writes not only with a full understanding of 
the subject, but with a clear apprehension of 
evangelical truth, and with a sincere desire of 
giving to evangelical theology a firm and true 
psychological basis. We can not attempt, of 
course, in our limited space, to follow Mr. 
Heard through his able and scholarly argument, 
but we wish to make our readers acquainted 
with his theory, and to show them how he uses 
it to elucidate some of the cardinal doctrines 
of our faith. 

His idea of what the spirit is in fallen hu- 
man nature, was suggested, he tells us, by a 
remark of Auberlen, that while we read of the 
spirit in Christ, we never read of his con- 
science; the lower, in his case, being taken up 
into the higher. This suggestion of Auberlen 
led Mr. Heard to the conviction, “ that what 
the moralist describes as conscience is the same 
as the spirit of Scripture, with this important 
aifference, that the unconverted conscience is 
only conscious of the law of God, not of the 
gracious character of the Lawgiver, and when 
sincere is an excusing or accusing conscience, 
not an approving. It is only when the con- 
science is quickened and converted, and when 





perfect Jove has cast out fear, that the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
the sons of God.” Conscience, therefore, by 
the possession of which, rather than of the 
reason, man is distinguished from the brute, is 
thus identified with what remains of the spirit 
in fallen man. To adopt Mr. Heard’s lan- 
guage, it is the spirit, “ deadened or dormant,” 
witnessing truly of God, and bringing man 
into conscious communion with God only 
when quickened by the Holy Ghost. 

In addition to body and soul, then, man has 
this third faculty, to which Scripture gives the 
name of spirit; a faculty which is dead or dor- 
mant since the fall, and which it is the office 
of the Holy Ghost first to renew, and then to 
sanctify and govern. It is not meant by this 
that man has three separate and distinct na- 
tures, but that being one person he is made up 
of those three parts, which we can ideally dis- 
tinguish ; that the one will or personality has 
three forms of consciousness, sense, self, and 
God-oonsciousness. There are not three lives, 
but one life; not three persons, but one person ; 
the personality being one and the same, wheth- 
er acting through body, soul, or spirit. 

Mr. Heard writes for a practical purpose, es- 
pecially to explain, with other doctrines, those 
of original sin and the new birth. The 
thoughtful reader will perceive at once, in 
what a new light, if his theory be true, these 
cardinal doctrines of our faith are placed. 

The fall was not a solitary act of disobedience, 
but an inclination given to the whole nature of 
Adam in the direction of the flesh, by which 
the spirit was deadencd and the soul and body 
depraved. The spirit, instead of going on to 
know God, and to enjoy God, fell back into a 
dead reception of Divine impressions. The 
spirit lost its hold on God, and so the soul re- 
belled against the spirit, and the body against 
the soul; each part of man’s nature, though 
not in equal proportions, being damaged. Ad- 
am was born innocent, and endowed with in- 
herent capacities for becoming spiritual. We 
are neither innocent by birth, nor capable of 
beceming spiritual by our innate powers. We 
have a depraved sense-consciousness, a dark- 
ened self-consciousness, and a dead or dormant 
God-consciousness. 

If such is man’s fall, it is evident what his 
rise must be. The deadened spirit must be 
quickened, and man brought thereby into new 
and conscious relations with God. Dead in 
trespasses and in sins, he must be born again, 
that he may see God, and know God. This is 
regeneration, and sanctification is regeneration 
continued. The spirit, when first quickened, is 
barely able to show its existence. It is far 
from able to assert the mastery which it has 
by right over soul and body. But the advance 
of sanctification is marked by a growth of the 
spirit. It begins to assert its supremacy, and 
to teach the soul and body to know their place, 
and to own their subjection to it, as the gover- 
nor supreme unter God. The more sanctifica- 
tion advances, the more marked the supremacy 
of the spirit becomes, until at last the inferior 





faculties own their subjection to it, and yield a 
cheerful obedience to it as their natural pro- 
tector and guide. The spirit once quickened, 
grows and asserts its presence, and by asserting 
its mastery over the lower parts of our nature, 
restores the true harmony of man’s constitution, 
as spirit, soul, and body, which has been over- 
turned by the fall. 

We have given, in Mr. Heard’s own language, 
as far as possible, his theory of our tripartite 
nature. If it does not commend itself to our 
readers as true, it may lead to profitable refiec- 
tion, and show how important a correct psy- 
chology is to a true understanding of God's 
Word. 
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WHEN one cultivates to the utmost the prin- 
ciples of his nature, and exercises them on the 
principle of reciprocity, he is not far from the 
path.—ConFucivs. 
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MOTHER ANN LEE. 
A PEN PHOTOGRAPH. 


Tuk following letter from a Shaker reader 
of the PHrENOLOGICAL JOURNAL explains it- 
self, and furnishes a few interesting particulars 
with reference to the mother of the Shaker 
Society : 

* Lepanon P. O., Usion Vitxaog, O., 
“ August 20th, 1869. 

“Eprror PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: In the 
July number of your JourRNAL, which was sent 
to the writer by a friend, you seem desirous of 
obtaining the picture of ‘Mother Ann Lee.’ 
I would inform you that it is altogether im- 
probable that her picture was ever taken. 
Persons of her class rarely or never sat for 
their pictures in England in those days, and 
the daguerreotype process was then unknown. 
A good description of her person seems to be 
the dernier resort, and the best we can do for 
you. I presume that Jesus never sat for his 
picture, and yet, even without any authentic 
description of his person, the world is filled 
with his pictures. We have a good descrip- 
tion of Ann’s person in our books, and I pro- 
pose drawing it off and sending it to you here- 
with. Why could not some imaginative pain- 
ter draw her picture from such a description ? 
This, you will say, will not answer the purpose 
of Phrenology, and yet I presume that half the 
pictures in your JouRNAL are drawn from the 
imagination.* At all events I will proceed to 
give you the description. 

“*In personal appearance Ann Lee was 
about the medium stature of women. She was 
thick set but straight, well proportioned, and 
regular in form and features. Her complexion 
was light and fair, blue eyes, and light chestnut 
brown hair. Her countenance was mild and 
expressive, but grave and solemn. Her glance 
was keen and penetrating; her countenance 





* This is an erroneons impression, as all our portraits 
of eminent personages published in the JouRNAL are 
carefully selected as well as procured from the best 
sources known.—Ep. A. P. J, 
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inspired confidence; and though her manners 
were plain, simple, and easy, yet she possessed 
a certain dignity of appearance which com- 
manded respect. By many people 
who saw her without prejudice, she 
was called beautiful; and to her 
faithful children she appeared to pos- 
sess a degree of dignified beauty and 
heavenly love which they had never 
before discovered among mortals.’ 

“ This is all that is strictly descrip- 
tive of her person; but I will add a 
few more remarks of the historian, 
with regard to her character and ac- 
tions, which may aid in forming her 
picture in the imagination. 

“She possessed a sound, strong, 
and healthy physical constitution, 
and remarkable powers and faculties 
of mind, which were greatly enlarged 
and strengthened by the gift of God. 
At times, when under the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, her countenance 
shone with the glory of God, and her 
form and actions appeared divinely 
beautiful and very angelic. The 
power and influence of her spirit, at 
such times, was great beyond descrip- 
tion, and she spoke‘as one having 
authority.’ 

“*Though her words were few, 
yet they always seemed adapted to 
the occasion, and it did not appear 
that she ever spoke in vain. Her 
wholkt soul appeared to be always en- 
gaged in the work of God, and the 
Divine Spirit seemed to breathe 
through all her words and actions. 
She inspired into the hearts of her 
faithful children the highest venera- 
tion for the Divine Being, and excited 
their highest admiration, love, and 
respect. In reproving sin and sinners 
the power of her spirit seemed irre- 
sistible. Her admonitions were 
sharp, powerful, and penetrating ; yet, 
while she struck at that which was 
evil, she seemed always anxious to 
separate and preserve the good. Her 
soul was often inspired with such di- 
vine efficacy, that with a single word, 
or touch of her hand, she would fre- 
quently raise individuals, and many 
times, with a few words, a whole 
assembly, from a state of deep dis- 





feelings from her; and in whatever she asserted 
for truth, though at the time ever so doubtful 
to others, she was never known to be in the 





scrap in a future number of your excellent 
JouRNAL? If so, I shall be much obliged.— 
Yours truly, R. W. PELHAM.” 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 





tress and tribulation of soul to 
a state of great heavenly joy and comfort. 
Again, she has often ministered, in a few 
words, to a large assembly, such a measure of 
the gift of repentance, that in a few minutes 
the floor has been wet with tears. She pos- 
sessed a degree of discernment and penetration 
which nothing short of Divine wisdom could 
inspire. In her labors with young believers, 
she seemed to penetrate the inmost recesses of 
their souls, and would often lay open the state 
of their minds more clearly than ‘they were 
able to do themselves. It often seemed that 
not a soul near her could hide the most secret 





least mistaken. Her mind rose superior to 
the ordinary passions of human nature, and 
her labor seemed to be to subdue those pas- 
sions in her followers and to inspire their souls 
with divine and heavenly affections. During 
the whole period of her ministry she was never 
known to be in the least degree ruffied or out 
of temper with any one; but even in the 
severest reproof she showed unbounded charity 
for those she reproved, and anxious only to put 
away the evil and cherish the good.’ 

“Would it be asking too much to request 
you, if you should think proper to notice this 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 
—o—— 

MILAn is the capital of Lombardy and the 
principal city of northern Italy. It possesses 
an antiquity even exceeding that of Rome, 
having been originally a town founded by the 
Insubrian Gauls. It was conquered by the 
Romans about 222 before Christ, and under 
their sway became a conspicuous center of 
trade, literature, and art. Although to-day 
Milan is one of the richest and most populous 
cities of Italy, it exhibits but few remains of 





the splendid architecture which graced the 
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ancient city, in consequence of the numerous 
calamitous wars of which Lombardy has been 
the theater since the decay of the Roman 
power. There are several objects of striking 
interest, however, among the large and beauti- 
ful structures which in a few instances have a 
history reaching as far back as the fourteenth 
century. Prominent among these is the sur- 
passingly magnificent cathedral, the Duomo, 
which is, with the sole exception of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, the finest ecclesiastical structure in 
Italy. 

Our illustration is an excellent representation 
of the noble edifice, furnishing the reader with 
a view not only suggestive of the rare and 
marvelous delicacy of its sculpture, and the 
infinite detail of its architecture, but also sug- 
gestive of its vast extent and great value. 

Its building was commenced in 1386 by 
Giovanni G. Visconti, and so liberal were his 
plans that it is not finished even now. The 
form on the ground is that of a Latin cross 
terminated by an apsis or domed extension. 
In length it is 485 feet; in breadth of the main 
body 252 feet; between the walls of the 
transept 287 feet; the whole covering an area 
of 107,782 “square feet. The height of the 
crown of the vaulting in the nave is 153 feet, 
while the statue of the Madonna in the apex 
of the dome is 855 feet above the pavement. 

The interior is divided into a nave and four 
aisles by four ranges of richly wrought and 
clustered pillars, There are fifty-two of these 
pillars, each formed of eight shafts. Their 
dimensions are 80 feet high, with a shaft diam- 
eter of eight feet. The-material of which it is 
built is white marble, the facade being of the 
finest Carrara. 


The mind of an appreciative observer is lost 
in wonder as his eye roams-ovyer the infinite 
adornments of this cathedral., The successive 
masters of architecture and sculpture who have 
lavished the treasures of their experience and 
study upon it have left testimonials most con- 
clusive of their eminent abilities in the 106 
pinnacles and 4,500 statues which adorn and 
vary its immensity. There the lover of art 
and the student of form can linger in the very 
ecstasy of refined enjoyment, and gather gold- 
en ideas for future applicatjon. All the fac- 
ulties of the human mind appear to have 
entered into this grand consummation of Con- 
structiveness. There is grandeur, sublimity, 
and majesty in the long and high reaches; 
there is minuteness and delicacy in the fine 
and seemingly fragile tracery. There is beauty 
and grace everywhere, but a beauty mingled 
with dignity and strength. 

The general style of the architecture is 
Gothic. There are fine interior doorways in 
the Roman fashion, and the pavement is laid 
in mosaics of red, blue, and white marble. In 
this cathedral Napoleon I. was crowned king 
of Italy in 1805, and subsequently took so 
much interest in it as to greatly accelerate its 
completion. In fretwork, carving, statuary, 


and variety of detail it eclipses all other 
in the world. Eustace, 


churches in his 
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“Classical Tour,” says: “Its double aisles, its 
clustered pillars, its lofty arches, the luster of 
its walls, its numberless niches, all filled with 
marble figures, give it an appearance novel 
even in Italy, and singularly majestical.” A 
brief description of a visit to this cathedral in 
{845 is given by Bayard Taylor as follows: 

“ Ascending the marble steps which lead to 
the front, I lifted the folds of the heavy curtain 
and entered. What a glorious aisle! The 
mighty pillars support a magnificent arched 
ceiling, painted to resemble fretwork, and the 
little light that falls through the small windows 
above, enters tinged with a dim golden hue. 
A feeling of solemn awe comes over one as he 
steps with a hushed tread along the colored 
marble floor, and measures the massive columns 
until they blend with the gorgeous arches 
above. There are four rows of these, nearly 
fifty in all, and when I state that they are eight 
feet in diameter, and sixty or seventy in height, 
some idea may be formed of the grandeur of 
the building. The Duomo is not yet entirely 
finished, the workmen being still employed in 
various parts; but it is said that, when com- 
pleted, there will be four thousand statues on 
different parts of it. 

“The design of the Duomo is said to be taken 
from Monte Rosa, one of the loftiest peaks of 
the Alps. Its hundreds of sculptured pinna- 
cles, rising from every part of the body of the 
church, certainly bear a striking resemblance 
to the splintered ice-crags of Savoy. Thus we 
see how Art, mighty and endless in her forms 
though she be; is in everything but the child 
of Nature. Her divinest conceptions are but 
copies of objects which we behold every day. 
The faultless beafity of the Corinthian capital, 
the springing and intermingling arches of the 
Gothic aisle, the pillared portico, or the mas- 
sive and sky-piercing pyramid are but at- 
tempts at reproducing, by the studied regular- 
ity of Art, the ever varied and ever beautiful 
forms of mountain, rock, and forest. But there 
is oftentimes a more thrilling sensation of en- 
joyment produced by the creation of man’s 
hand and intellect than the grander effects of 
Nature existing constantly before our eyes It 
would seem as if man marveled more at his 
own work than at the work of the Power 
which created him.” 


lp MB 


Powrrrvut Preacners. — He is the best— 
the most powerful preacher — who tells the 
most truth in the best manner. We hear little 
or nothing of the oratorical display made by 
Christ or his Apostles. But we feel the effects 
to-day throughout Christendom of the truths 
He uttered and the works He performed. We 
want live, healthy, vigorous men in the pulpit 
—men with messages from God to man—from 
the Source of life and light to the sin-sick soul. 


We do not want cold, clammy natures that 
freeze our blood and make us id; but we 
want the joyous and hopeful to enliven and en- 
courage us—we want to be elevated, and not 
dragged down in spirit. We want the h- 
er who wins and draws, rather than him who 
narcotizes or repels. 





Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing ks in truth she is, 

Heav'n-voru, and destined to the skies agaln,—Cowper 





ARE THE WOMEN TO BLAME? 
A REJOINDER TO THE BROOKLYN DIVINE. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


THE September number of the PoRENOLoG- 
ICAL JOURNAL gives us what is called by the 
editor “ a spicy lecture by the Brooklyn Heights 
divine,” entitled “ How to Spoil a Husband.” 

Some of us may think it wo highly spiced for 
a useful recipe. The editor calls upon said 
divine to write up the other side of the story. 
Well, if he does, 1 shall surely believe the old 
proverb, “The world contains three classes— 
saints—sinners—and the Beecher family.” A 
masculine sinner would never perform the 
task, a saint would not know how. 

If “man, proud man, lord of creation,” etc.— 
I have no time for the whole list—be so plastic 
in the hands of a wife, what is to be expected 
of the more easily molded feminine nature ? 

If he, with his counting-house and his club, 
his cigars and his wine, can not find relief 
from domestic infelicity, what is poor woman 
to do? 

“Man may range 

The conrt, the camp, the city, and the mart ; 

Wealth, power, ambition offer an exchange, 

And few there are whom these can not estrange." 
But woman, restricted by custom, and ofttimes 
by nature, to the narrow limits of her house- 
hold, with her children to worry, and her serv- 
ants*(if she has any) to vex her with their 
blunders, where is she to find alleviation ? 

If his breakfast be spoiled by ill-cooking or 
sour looks, he can dine at Delmonico’s or some 
other good place; if he spoil her breakfast by 
unjust fault-finding, she must still (so these 
writers all tell us) exert all her powers of body 
and mind to get up a good dinner for his pos- 
sible return, and Jose all her own relish for it 
if he fail to bless (?) the dinner hour with his 
august presence. 

She must sympathize with him in his efforts 
for Borioboolagha, but she must not neglect a 
button of his shirt or a stitch in his stockings 
in consequence thereof. She must not take 
refuge in social life, for that would expose her 
to the charge of “ gadding.” 

She must subside into moping melancholy 
and sink into an early grave, leaving him to 
be, for a few short months, an “ interesting 
widower,” or become transformed into a scold 
at home or a strong-minded woman abroad, 
according as she has energy and talent to fill 
either station. 

It would be easy to follow Mr. Beecher’s 
pattern, and write out several interesting 
“ family recipes ” under whose operation some 
women (chiefly the amiable) die, and others 
are transformed into Zantippes. By the way, 
I have no doubt but that if our next woman’s 
rights’ meeting would appoint a committee to 
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investigate the subject, they would be able to 
prove clearly that the much abused wife of 
Socrates was really a very fine woman whose pa- 
tience was tried past human endurance by the 
philosopher’s careless habits and his historical 
absent-mindedness. 

Our latest commentators have freed poor 
Job’s wife of even the shadow of a charge, yet 
she is still cited by people who leave them- 
selves wilfully ignorant in such matters. 

The truth is, we poor women are so com- 
pletely overwhelmed with the amount of advice 
given us now-a-days, all of it unmasked, and 
much of it conflicting, that we are beginning 
to say, “ Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ? ” 

One day we have a story entitled “ How to 
Keep Him,” in which we are adjured to wear 
bright silks and fine lace-collars, lest he deem 
us “a dowdy.” The next a sermon, “ How to 
Spoil Him,” in which we are cautioned against 
wearing “clothes not consistent with his in- 
come.” 

Well, it would take wiser heads than ours to 
settle such discrepancies, so very many of us, I 
think, would subscribe to the conclusion, that 
the best thing we can possibly do for a husband 
is to love him, and we have no objection to the 
Brooklyn divine offering you the same pre- 
scription. 


8 a 2 te | 


DOBBS IT PAY? 


Tue intemperate youth of twenty has a 
chance of living 154 years, while the temperate 
youth of the same age has a chance of living 
44 years, or nearly three times as long. Think 
of this, you who drink ; you give for the pleas- 
ures of dissipation two-thirds of your life. Will 
it pay to make such a sacrifice? But it is not 
merely the time that. you lose. You lose a 
good name, you lose the comforts of health 
and influence and domestic happiness, the joys 
of a pure conscience and of God's favor—you 
lose the joys of an eternal heaven you might 
win but for drink. Wid it pay to make such a 
sacrifice? Could you know that when a third 
of your future life shall be spent some enemy 
will pursue you to death if you remain within 
his reach, would you not put impassable bar- 
riers of space and concealment between you 
and your deadly foe? The impassable barrier 
between man and his deadly foe intemperance 
is total abstinence. Will you not, my friend, 
interpose that barrier between yourself and the 
cup of death? ‘Will you not lay aside this 
brief exhortation to take the solemn pledge ? 
Will you sign the pledge with an earnest sense 
of its importance, and strive manfully and re- 
ligiously to keep it? 


> 

“ Where are you going so fast, young man? 
Where are you going so fast, 
With a cup in your hand, a flush on your brow? 
Though pleasure and fun may accompany now, 
Tt tells of a sorrow to come by-and-by, 

Tt tells of a fang that is sealed with a sigh, 
It tells of a shame at last, young man, 


A withering shame that will last.” E. H. P. 





THE OLD HOME AND HEARTH. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Wuenrz in the wide world is a spot that is dearer 
Than the old home and hearth where our young lives 
were spent ? 
We think of old times, and even heaven seemeth nearer, 
And we sigh for a tithe of our childhood’s content. 
But the days of our childhood have vanished forever ; 
The noon follows closely the footsteps of morn,— 
But the memory of childhood is with us forever, 
And the old home and hearth where our earth-lives 
were born, 


We love to sit down when the day’s toii is ended, 
And think of the home where our early days passed ; 

And in fancy the voices of loved ones are blended 
Around the old hearth as we heard them all last. 

And the present is gone, and once more we are children, 
No care on our faces, no sin on our souls, 

And the old home resounds with the gladdest of echoes, 
And love, as of old, every feeling controls. 


And again, in our fancy, our father is sitting 
Close up in the inglenook, hearty and hale ; 

And mother is there, with her old-fashioned knitting, 
And the smile on her face where youth's roses grew 


pale. 
The frosts of the winter are over her tresses, 
And father’s thin hair is as white as the snow ; 
But we think as we give them the old-time caresses, 
Their hearts are as young as they were long ago. 
And again by the hearthstone we gather together, 
And sing “Coronation,” and “Windham,” and ** Mear,” 
And the old folks forget, as they sing, stormy weather, 
And think of that land with the skies ever clear. 
Then father takes down from its place In the corner, 
The family Bible, all time-stained and worn, 
And reads us the story of Christ in the manger, 
And that far-away time when our Saviour was born. 
And then he kneels down, and our mother beside him ; 
And the voice of his prayer has the sound of a psalm, 
As he speaks of the rest that awaiteth the faithful, 
In the fair, golden city wrapped always in calm. 
Then the good-nights are spoken, in tones low and tender; 
A kiss for our mother, a smile for them all, 
And each one goes his way, and we wake from our dream- 
ing, 
To find that. the past is beyond our recall ; 
And we sigh, though in vain, for the time that has van- 
ished, 
The old time, the glad time, of all times the best, 
When we gathered at eve by sweet home’s pleasant 
hearthstone, 
Ere our lives had grown weary with care and unrest. 


eee 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS.—No. 1. 


Kyowrxe you, Mr. Editor, to be a progres- 
sive man, your JOURNAL a progressive publica- 
tion, and your readers progressive people, it 
has occurred to me that among you all some 
light may be thrown upon the very mixed and 
muddled question of “ Woman's Rights.” I 
remember years ago physiologists used to give 
us weight and measure of just what should be 
eaten and drunken, entirely regardless of the 
old saw even then in vogue among our grand- 
mothers, and seeming to have a yague kind of 
meaning relating to something quite unintelli- 
gible, that “ one man’s meat is another’s poison.” 
Now we find in the light of advanced and pro- 
gressive science a practical solution of these 
mysterious words; and physiologists tell us 
that of meats and drinks every 
one must, in the light of an intelligent under- 
standing, select from among the multiform 





stores in Nature’s larder such aliment as is best 
fitted to nourish us in the conditions in which 
we find ourselves. And so “ the world moves.” 
From out the dingy past comes slowly creep- 
ing here and there a ray of light, as though 
the illuminations of science and common sense 
were just breaching the ramparts which the 
ages past have thrown around all the practical 
commonplaces of life. Not that physiologists 
or the most progressive science would throw 
down all barriers and bid the glutton and the 
bibber to “eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

Necessarily there should be a limit; but the 
old land-marks are not swept away, but ad- 
vanced. The lines are lengthened, and in their 
lengthening comes the secessity for strength- 
ening the stakes. Science tell us—and obser- 
vation and experience prove the assertion— 
that even the constitution of man is changed 
and changing in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion and development. With this change 
come new wants and new necessities. Ab- 
normal conditions also change. New diseases 
appear, and modifications of old diseases. New 
remedies are thus demanded. We can not ad- 
here to the “good old ways,” however good 
they may have been when they were appro- 
priate. We can not any longer go to mill with 
our grist in one end of a bag, and a stone in 
the other for ballast. Now the query is: are 
these the only things which we have out- 
grown? Time was when the highest sphere 
of woman was to be an “angel of mercy ;” or 
the “ unyoked” to be a sort of peripatetic per- 
ambulation in felt shoes, among the sick and 
afflicted, administering to the wants of the dis- 
tressed, alleviating the sorrows of the unfortu- 
nate, while the “ yoked”-—-whether equally or 
unequally—were to mind the house, raise chil- 
dren, obey the “head of the woman,” soothe 
the irascible spouse when “ worn out with the 
cares of business,” and make Ais way smooth, 
and never mind about the thorns which. beset 
her own path and lacerated her weary feet, as 
she toiled on realizing so fully the conclusion 
reached by at least one old man, who, at the 
age of eighty, having seen a family of fourteen 
grow up about him, declared it was “a long 
pulling job.” Now we find others coming into 
a realization of this same fact, and it has caused 
us mentally to inquire whether there is not 
some real substantial foundation in the pro- 
gressive movement for what is called the 
“emancipation of women.” But along with 
this comes the more important query: “ eman- 
cipation” from what? Motherly cares? wifely 
duties? sisterly loves? womanly dependen- 
cies? Ah! there’s the rub! Can we never, 
never do anything in this country without run- 
ning it into such extremes? May not a mother 
qualify herself, necessarily the first teacher of 
her sons, to teach them that which shall make 
men of them? Should not a mother prepare 
herself to lay deep and broad in the heart and 
mind of the boy the foundation of right prin- 
ciples of Government as well as principles of 
private right? The boy must not only be a 
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man, but a citizen,—not only a citizen, but a 
sovereign. He must govern as well as be gov- 
erned; and shall he be left to the chance of 
the drift he may pick up, as he floats adown 
the stream of life into the political vortex 
which awaits him? Looking at it practically, 
how many men are profoundly instructed in 
the principles and policy of Government? How 
many even of those who are “rulers in the 
land?” Do we commit to the uninstructed 
the engine or the helm of the ship which bears 
even our wares from our port to another? Do 
we require an equivalent amount of knowledge 
before we commit the “helm of state” to the 
hand of the “most available man?” When, 
how, and where shall our men be taught? 
Does not every man know that when man- 
hood is attained, there is no time, no place for 
the proper training? and that even in the 
scholastic course assigned to youth, other 
studies chiefly engross the attention? If col- 
lege is before him, he must be up to the mark 
in the tests of the institution to which he 
goes. If business, ’tis time thrown away for 
him to remain under tuition longer than is 
necessary to qualify him for the particular 
branch in which he is to serve. We hear 
sometimes the general proposition: if the 
mother inculcates right moral principles, these 
will guide the boy and man aright. Granted, 
so far as questions are concerned in which he 
knows the right. But put the boy or man in 
the wilderness without chart or compass, and 
let him desire ever so much to obey the injunc- 
tion to “ be home to supper,” which way will 
he steer to get there? However, this is outside 
the inquiries I intended to make, but may 
serve for a topic for some one in answering the 
query, What are woman’s rights? and what is 
the limit? May the mother rise superior to 
the drudgery of the nursery and the sewing- 
room and the kitchen? Nay, is it not impera- 
tively her duty, and may she not do this, still 
preserving all the womanly delicacy about 
which poets have sung and romancers written ? 
Nay,more: may she not, as a wife, become par- 
taker in her husband's trusts, and become a 
helpmate in more than soothing his irritation 
by concealing from him the home cares and 
the trials to which she is subject? Can any 
man be satisfied with the companionship of a 
mere drudge? and if he find not the compan- 
ionship he wants and needs at home, will he 
not seek it elsewhere? Here comes in that 
other mixed and muddled question: How is it 
that men seem to prefer inferior women for 
wives? May-be some one will throw some 
light upon this, These themes are intermixed 
as well as mixed, and growing out from these 
are many others, real, practical, vital, growing, 
which must come before us. Within the limit 
I dare to ask in your paper, I can only open 
the subject, for it enlarges as I write, until, as 
you see, it has been only glanced at, and only 
a single suggestion among the many which 
present themselves has been thrown out. But 
will not some one come to the rescue, and take 
the middle ground, and tell us how we may 
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give our influence to the development of true 
men and equally true women without necessi- 
tating such a breaking down and building up 
as should destroy the handwriting of our 
Maker in our mental, moral, and physical con- 
stitutions, which says, “male and female cre- 
ated He them?” B. 
ee oe 


BABIES. 
THE RIGHT WAY TO TREAT THEM. 


ALL young mothers—and some mothers not 
very young—need particular instruction in the 
management of infants. Ignorance, neglect, 
and wrong treatment send thousands to the 
grave that might live to bless their parents 
and the world. Here is the opinion of an ex- 
perienced matron who speaks from personal 
experience, Mrs. Stanton, in the Revolution, 
remarks : 

“If there are two things we thoroughly un- 
derstand, they are babies and bread; and for 
our knowledge of both these divine arts we are 
indebted to philosophical, scientific gentlemen. 

“ The only valuable work we ever saw on In- 
fancy was written by a man, Andrew Combe, of 
Scotland, a sound thinker and a learned physi- 
ologist. We shall never forget how tempest- 
tossed we were when we found ourself the happy 
possessor of a man-child without the slightest 
knowledge of what to do for his comfort and pro- 
tection. An ignorant nurse fidgeted round the 
room day and night, sang melancholy ditties, 
and rocked vehemently, while the child cried 
continually with a loud voice, and we wept, 
prayed, and philosophized by turns. Reason- 
ing on general principles, we at last came to the 
conclusion that inasmuch as the child was 
large and vigorous, there must be some mis- 
take on the part of the nurse that he was not 
quiet and comfortable. Accordifigly, we forti- 
fied ourself in that opinion by a faithful read- 
ing of what Combe had to say on babies in 
general. The result of this consideration of his 
opinions was a prompt revolution in the whole 
nursery department, and a transfer of pain 
from the baby to the nurse, who stood hum- 
bled and chagrined as she saw her time-hon- 
ored system summarily set aside, the pins, par- 
egoric, catnip, and cradle driven out, while 
pure air, sunlight, and common-sense walked 
in. Oh! what sighs, what groans, what doubt- 
ful shakings of the head, what suppressed laugh- 
ter and whisperings in the hall we heard during 
the first few days after the inauguration of that 
dynasty of health, happiness, and rest to that 
new-born soul. 

“When the three hours’ ery began that day, 
which ancient dames assured us was a custom 
that had been faithfully kept by all of the sons 
of Adam from time immemorial, we ordered 
the little sufferer to be promptly stripped to the 

skin and put in a warm bath; that brought in- 
stant relief; after which he was dressed in a 
few light garments hung on the with 
no swaddling bands, no pressure lungs 
or bowels, and laid down to sleep. He was fed 
(according to Combe) every two hours by day, 





and but once during the night. After that we 
had peace, though eternal vigilance on our 
part was its price.” 

The Ladies Friend comments as follows on 
the above: “The- feeling so graphically dec- 
scribed is common to all young mothers, that 
of utter ignorance what to do with the precious 
possession that has suddenly environed them 
with a new world of duties and responsibilities. 
But some submit to the time-honored stupidi- 
ties of the professional nurse ; while others, hap- 
pily for the baby, feel so strongly the infinite 
importance of right treatment, that nothing 
will content them short of the best knowledge 
the human mind has arrived at, and the best 
practice that their concentrated intelligence 
and devotion can bring to bear upon the sub- 
ject. Until that is mastered—what to do with 
the baby, all other duties, not to say pleasures, 
are subordinate ; a sacrifice, it may sometimes 
be thought, but one that is quickly and surely 
rewarded. The happy results of sensible treat- 
ment soon confirm the best theories, and, once 
for all, the mother is master of the situation. 

“Our experience agrees with that we have 
quoted, in preferring ‘Combe on Infancy’* to 
all other books for guidance. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that books are not absolute 
—at best, can only be aids to the daily and 
hourly inspiration from the highest wisdom 
that comes to every faithful worker. The new 
human being is not exactly like any other. It 
is a new revelation, to be revered and studied 
accordingly.” 

[The.practice of putting infants in tight band- 
ages is barbarous, and causes much mischief. 
Sensible nurses have long since dropped the 
practice. Knowledge, practical common-sense, 
and the observance of the indications of nature, 
will help young mothers to properly treat their 
children.] 
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A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


THE BLOOM AND BEAUTY OF YOUTH INJURED 
BY INTOXICATING DRINKS. A NEW ARGU- 
MENT TO THE YOUNG. 


BY A WESTERN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. 


I. 


’ J ask—what in the human face 


Appears with such a lovely grace, 

As the sweet bloom on youth’s fair cheek ? 
Of which, to you, I love to speak. 

The blushing red, the pearly white, 
How beautiful when they unite, 

And, blending so their colors each, 
Rival in hue the very peach ! 
Delightful bloom of health and youth ! 
I tell you now the very truth : 

You can’t preserve it, son or daughter, 
Without a beverage of pure water, 


It. 


T’ve seen the man whose cheeks were flush’d, 
And thro’ whose veins the crimson rush’d, 





* Published at this office. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 
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Driven by brandy, rum, or gin, 

Or something alcohol was in. 

You need not ask where he has been,— 
Look at the color of his skin, 

A darkish, dusky, dirty red, 

As if he needed to be bled ; 

Just such a face you'd like to miss ; 
Five dollars could not buy your kiss. 
Grim Apoplexy, tiger-like, 

Is ready on his heart to strike. 

His days, poor man! will soon grow shorter, 
Unless he takes to clear, cold water. 


1. 
It sometimes works another way, 
Still proving Alcohol’s hard sway, 
And shows how easy ’tis to trace 
The story in the human face. 
The man is pale; the liquor took 
The healthful picture from his look ; 
At one time purple; then he’s pale. 
His face? It tells a sorry tale! 
If no one sees him when he drinks, 
No one can know it. So he thinks. 
But there’s his face, the whole time telling 
Secrets about him and his dwelling. 


Yes,—there’s his face! it tells a yarn 
About his drinking in the barn. 
Oh! soon he'll have, in Satan’s collars, 
Delirium tremens, with its horrors ! 
I'm sure ’twould make him stand aghast 
To see what’s coming on at last ; 
For he that dies a drunkard’s death, 

Can not escape the dreadful rod, 
Nor enter, Inspiration saith, 

Into the kingdom of our God. 
Oh, no indeed. He ’ll never rest 
In the bright mansions of the blest. 
Then think,—how Temperance embraces 
Life, safety, health, and—handsome faces ; 
For Beauty smiles on those who’ve sought her 
By using beautiful cold water. 


- Iv. 

Those of my age,—our bloom is gone! 

It went, too, with our youthful morn. 

And why ?—I’ll tell you, though it’s tough : 
“ This movement” was not soon enough, 
We, like our fathers, took the thing 

Before we knew it had a sting. 


= 





We took our bitters, toddy, punch, 
And other names, oh, quite a bunch ; 


And thus the Devil meant to pave 

Our way down to the drunkard’s grave. 

But TEMPERANCE came! oh, happy day ! 

And showed the danger of the way. 

We saw the precipice’s edge, 

And were induced to give our pledge. 

This pledge we’ve kept for many a year, 

With consequences bright and clear ; 

For th’ angel Health — we've almost caught | 
her, 

In daily use of pure cold water. 


v. 

But hark! fresh danger threatens now 
To undermine the Temperance vow. 
Under pretense of healthful cheer, 
They’re bringing on their puffy beer, 
And many drink and rapid go it, 

Not knowing how their faces show it. 
Oh, how it swells and bloats the face, 
Killing expression, beauty, grace! - 
How dull he looks! how clumsy speaks ! 
He’s got the dropsy in his cheeks ! 
But not his face alone is damaged,— 
It’s curious how his mind is managed. 
When playful, he will grunt or growl; 
When still, he’s solemn as an owi; 


i) (ily, 


WN 
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His habit, like a rope, grows “ tauter,” 





Till beer he quits for clear, cold water. 


VI. 

Remember, Temperance is the best 
Cosmetic in the growing West ; 

It purifies the skin and blood ; 

Of evils, it prevents a flood ; 

It keeps good hours,—it keeps good cheer ; 
Brings joyful hope, dismisses fear ; 
Steadies our nerves, our limbs, our brain, 
And makes us feel quite young again. 

It kills off passion, want, and strife, 

And other snaky foes of life ; 

Nothing will make such perfect slaughter 
Of fiery imps as fresh, cold water. 


vit. 

Oh, would you, then, prevent disease ; 
Would you your great Creator please ; 
Would you enjoy continued health, 

And grow in beauty and in wealth ; 

And would you keep your youthful bloom 
Until you’re old and near your tomb, 

And have your grandson’s lovely child 
Look in your face and sweetly smile; 
Then cherish our great Temperance cause, 
With or without the aid of laws; 

Aid, by a pure, religious life, 

Delighting husband; children, wife ; 

And, whether on the land or sea, 

Let your untiring motto be : 

We give to Alcohol no quarter,— 

Our only beverage is cold water. 
Harrrorp, Ouro. BENJAMIN FENN. 
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THH MADSTONE AGAIN. 
by MORE TESTIMONY. 


WE have received the following letter from 
Odin, Illinois : 

Dear Mr. Eprror: In the June number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL there is an in- 
quiry for facts with reference to the madstone. 
It (the madstone) was then a new thing to me, 
having never before heard of it, but I have be- 
come acquainted since with some facts respect- 
ing it. 

About the ist of July the son of one of my 
neighbors was bitten on the arm bya rabid 
horse, which a short time before had been 
bitten by a rabid dog. The wound was a 
severe one, lacerating the arm from the elbow 
to the fingers, and covered with the froth or 
foamy saliva. Some persons present had heard 
or knew of a madstone owned by a man living 
some sixty miles away. A messenger was dis- 
patched to him, and he came, bringing the 
stone, which he applied to the wounds. It 
stuck to the wounds about ninety times in all. 
When the stone would adhere no longer, the 
patient was pronounced cured, or the poison 
all extracted. 

The stone is about the size and shape of a 
crab-apple, and I should judge from its look to 
be a combination of “old red sandstone” and 


The present owner of the stone says he has 
applied it to over two hundred cases of persons 
bitten by mad dogs, and not one to his knowl- 
edge ever had the hydrophobia. In one case 
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of a rattlesnake bite, he says the poison was 
drawn out so that it could be seen. 

The manner of applying it was this: The 
stone was first placed in a dish of water, heated 
to a little more than blood-heat, then put upon 
the wound, when, if there was any poison 
there, it would adhere to it for about fifteen 
minutes. It was then put again into the water 
(still kept warm), and allowed to remain about 
the same length of time.. The water was 
changed after two or three applications. 

The young man who was bitten by the horse 
has recovered, and says he feels as well as ever. 

Yours truly, 8. G. H. 


Another correspondent writes from Daven- 
port, Iowa, as follows: 

Dear Sm: Having just noticed a communi- 
cation in the September number of your Jour- 
NAL, on the subject of “ Madstone,” I thought 
best to drop a few lines in regard toit.. I have 
lived in this State twelve years, and in the 
mean time traveled extensively init. I have 
come in contact personally with a number of 
cases of the treatment of hydrophobia and of 
rattlesnake bites by the reputed madstone. I 
can give thé names of different persons whom 
I know were bitten badly by mad dogs, and 
on application of the said stone were cured en- 
tirely, never showing any symptoms of the dis- 
ease afterward; and it seems a perfect cure in 
every instance. There is no deception in this 
madstone ; but I do not pretend to give its 
origin or nature. One of these stones is now 
owned in Linn Céunity, Iowa, and one in Cedar 
County, Iowa» They are known generally in 
those counties by the people, and are consid- 
ered of great value. Respectfully yours, ™. B. 
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INSEOTS, OR, 
“INSTINCT WITHOUT BRAIN.” 


We find a few paragraphs with the above sub- 
caption in anexchange. The writer, apparently 
a person by no means deficient in early educa- 
tion, attempts in a few brief sentences to dis- 
pose of the great principle of nervous appre- 
hension, or the necessity of brain in the activ- 
ities of lower organized life. His very first 
assertion seems to us entirely gratuitous, and 
not warranted by the extensive researches of 
savens in the field of natural history, He says: 

“Long ago it was ascertained by naturalists 
that worms and insects are without a brain, 
and yet they pursue a course of activity which 
borders on the domain of reason; so we are 
accustomed to say that they act from instinct, 
which is no explanation at all of phenomena 
in the highest orders of organic life which 
have their origin in the brain. | If that organ 
is severely injured, so that its normal functions 
are no longer performed, consciousness and 
orderly manifestations of its influence are in- 
terrupted or suspended. 

“ But the insect world swarms with beings 
of the most delicate construction, without 
hearts and without brains, whose movements 
and habits, independently of thousands of con- 
tingencies to which they are exposed, prove, 





in the most satisfactory manner, that their acts 
are a near approach to elements of a reasoning 
faculty, if they do not indicate reason itself. 
When, by accident, the thread of a spider's 
web is broken, the little weaver examines the 
wisfortune with extreme careyand by taking 
lifferent positions surveys the damage, and 
then proceeds artistically to repair it by spli- 
cing or inserting an entire new'ord; 

“ Again: when a wandering fly becomes en- 


tangled in the net, the r of the trap, ly- 
ing patiently near by os roku. cal- 
culation in regard to the character and strength 
of the victim. Does it not strangely resemble 
reason when all its movements, under such an 
aspect of affairs, show beyond a doubt the spi- 
der considers the matter in all its relations be- 
fore venturing to seize the prey? And yct 
spiders are without a brain.” 

It was our intention to venture a few re- 
marks in analysis and counter consideration of 
these statements, so opposed ate they to the 
scientific theory of the functions and general 
distribution of the nervous system ; but a wri- 
ter who subscribes himself “ Reflector” has 
anticipated us by publishing in the same ex- 
change a well-pondered answer and refutation. 
We can scarcely do better than reprint that 
part of it which bears upon the illustration 
which the first writer uses as an emphatic ba- 
sis for his argument. 

“ The writer of the above-mentioned article 
says: ‘Long ago it was ascertained by natu- 
ralists that worms and insects are without 
brains.’ 

“ Now, I take the ground that naturalists 
have not ascertained, but only supposed the 
lower order of animated nature to be without 
brains. The spider, for instance, not only has 
a brain, but a heart, as well as all the viscera ; 
but, being only one small link in the great 
chain of created beings, must in’ accordance 
with the immutable laws of nature differ from 
all others in anatomical structure, position, etc., 
but adapted to its particular sphere. The spi- 
der has blood, and its blood circulates. It 
can not live if shut up in an air-tight vessel, 
showing that atmospheric air is indispensable 
to its existence; proving also that it has lungs, 
or a breathing apparatus suitedto its nature. 
The spider has eyes, and can seé} now, it is 
not the eye that sees, but the drain ; the eye 
being only a powerful transparent lens through 
which the brain looks. cs 

“The spider shows instinct when it se- 
lects a position for its net, and exhibits con- 
siderable mechanical skill in expanding or con- 
tracting it to fit the different angles, etc., also 
weaving the meshes large or small, in propor- 
tion to the size and power of the weayer, and 
the game for which the net is set.” 

The lower orders of animal life in some in- 
stances do not possess a brain eonstituted sim- 
ilarly to man or the brute, but a brain distrib- 
uted through the body with numerous centers 
called ganglia. The crab, the lobster, and 
most other members of the crustacean family, 
are so organized. The turtle has very little 





brain in its head, but several considerable 
brains or ganglia distributed through the large 
mass of its body. From these ganglia nerves 
proceed and ramify through the different por- 
tions of the turtle, receiving sensations and 
imparting force. 
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WILLIAM P. FESSENDEN, 
THE EMINENT STATESMAN. 
sigs 

Ir becomes our duty to record the 
death of another distinguished man, who 
for many years had been regarded as a 
leading mind among our statesmen. He 
departed this life on the 8th of September, 
at his home in Portland, Maine. A few 
remarks based upon a phrenological de- 
lineation published in October, 1864, will 
suffice with reference to his well-known 
character. 

He had a large, high, and well-formed 
head,— a predominance of the mental 
temperament, and of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, He was a quick dis- 
cerner of truth moral and truth rational, 
but by no means precipitate in his con- 
clusions or actions, ..With Secretiveness 
but moderately developed, and Combat- 
iveness strong, he was open, candid, and 
earnest in the expression and advocacy 
of his sentiments and opinions which re- 
lated to agitated questions. He was 
generous in the use of his means, kind 
and forbearing toward those who might 
have become indebted to him or unwit- 
tingly had trespassed on his rights. He 
possessed no little dignity, but with it 
nothing of the spirit of arrogance or 
affectation. 

His sense of justice was powerful, pre- 
cluding him from connivance of, or col- 
lusion with, any measure which it did 
not approve. Whatever was thought of 
his opinions, no one who knew Mr, Fes- 
senden questioned his sincerity and de- 
votion to principle. 

With an organization constituted of 
fine material and a temperament of very 
delicate susceptibility, it may be pre- 
sumed that his intellectual activity wore 
upon his physical powers and so con- 
tributed to his death. 

The following are the current facts in 
his career. 

Mr. Fessenden, the son of Samuel Fessenden, 
a man of considerable note in New England 
polities forty or fifty years ago, was born at 
Boscawen, in Merrimack County, New Hamp- 
shire, October 16th, 1806. His early education - 
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' but removed to Portland, and there 
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was chiefly obtained from his father, who took 
no little pride in the precocity, William Pitt 
evinced in his studies. Entering Bowdoin 
College a mere boy, he graduated with much 
honor at the age of seventeen, and 
then commenced the study of law. 
In 1827 he was admitted to practice, 
and opened an office in. the village of 
Bridgeton, Cumberland County, Me. 
Not content with the life of a country 
lawyer, he did not remain here long, 


competed with the leading men of his 
profession in the State. Earnestly 
devoting himself to his work, he rap- 
idly rose to the first rank as a coun- 
selor and an advocate, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing his practice and 
reputation constantly extending. 
During the period from 1845 to 1852 
he had in one very important case 
Daniel Webster as his associate. This 
was before the Supreme Court otf 
Washington, and involved a legal 
question never before discussed in 
that Court, viz., how far the fraudulent 
acts of an auctioneer in selling prop- 
erty should affect the owner of the 
property sold, he being no party to 
the fraud. Mr. Fessenden had to con- 
tend against the weight and influence 
of Judge Story’s opinion and decision 
against his client in the Court below. 
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date for the State Legislature, and was elected. 
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the National Senate. This Legislature was 


The succeeding year he was re-elected, and | Democratic in both branches; but the Kansas- 


might have served the next had he not posi- 
tively declined to run as a candidate. While 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM P. FESSENDEN. 





Nebraska question operated as a disturbing 
element. Mr. Fessenden was chosen on the 
first ballot by a union of the Whigs 
and Freesoil Democrats. 

This event may be said to have 
been the preliminary step toward es- 
tablishing the Republican party in 
Maine, the supposed necessity of 
which organization, after the action 
of the main body of the Southern 
Whigs on the Nebraska bill, Mr. Fes- 
senden was one of the first to proclaim 
and to advocate. On the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1854, he took his seat in the 
Senate, and on the night of the 3d of 
March following, at which time the 
memorable bill was passed, he deliv- 
ered one of the most electric and 
effective speeches*made against it, 
which established his reputation at 
once as one of the ablest members of 
the body. 

Of his subsequent speeches in the 
Senate, the most important were on 
the bill to protect United States offi- 
cers, delivered in 1855; on Our Rela- 
tions with England; on Kansas Af- 
fairs, and on the President’s Message, 
delivered in 1856; on the Iowa Sen- 
atorial Election, in 1857, and’on the 
Lecompton Constitution, in 1858. Mr. 





He was successful, and Judge Story’s 
decision was reversed. Mr. Fessenden’s argu- 
ment on that occasion has been characterized 
as remarkable for its logical force and legal 
acuteness, and won the highest admiration 
from the most fastidious judges. 

Into political life Mr. Fessenden entered soon 
after his removal from Bridgeton to Portland. 
He joined the Whig party, and in 1831 was 
elected to the State Legislature. Though the 
youngest member, he at once became distin- 
guished in that body both as a debater and a 
legislator. In 1838 he was solicited to be- 
come a candidate for Congress, but declined. 
The following year he was re-elected to the 
lower branch of the Legislature, and, though 
the House was largely Democratic, and he was 
somewhat famed as an uncompromising Whig, 
he was placed on the Judiciary Committee, 
and made Chairman of the House Committee 
to revise the statutes of the State. 

In 1841 he made his advent in Congress. He 
had been nominated by acclamation as the 
Whig candidate, and outran the strength of 
his party in the election. In Congress he took 
part in the current debates, and made speeches 
on the Loan bill, Bankrupt act, Army Appro- 
priation bill, against the repeal of the Bankrupt 
law, and in reply to Caleb Cushing on the lat- 
ter's pérsonal position. In 1843 he was re- 
nominated for re-election, but declined, pre- 
ferring to return to the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

In 1845 he was again induced, by considera- 
tions growing out of the position of parties on 
the temperance question, to become a candi- 





a member in 1845 he again received the votes 
of the Whigs of the Legislature for a seat in 
the National Senate. - 

At the Conventions of the Whig and Free- 
Soil parties in 1850, he was nominated again 
for Congress, but against his wishes, and not- 
withstanding that he had decisively expressed 
in advance to the Conventions his unwilling- 
ness to serve in Congress. And he was elected, 
but his seat was given to his competitor through 
an error in the returns. He, however, declined 
to contest the case before Congress. He was 
chosen a member of the National Convention 
which nominated General Harrison for the 
Presidency in 1840; was a member of the Con- 
vention of 1848, which nominated General 
Taylor, in which he supported the claims of 
Mr. Webster; and a member of the Convention 
of 1852, which nominated General Scott. He 
was opposed to Mr. Webster on the last occa- 
sion, and advocated General Scott’s nomina- 
tion, but was one of the sixty-seven who op- 
posed and voted against the platform at that 
time set up by the Whig party. 

In 1853 Mr. Fessenden was again returned 
to the State Legislature from Portland. By 
one branch—the Senate—he was chosen United 
States Senator, but the other—the House—in 
which the Democrats had a majority, failed to 
concur by four votes. The two not being able 
to agree, and as, of course, a concurrent vote 
was requisite to a choice, no election of a Sen- 
ator was effected at that session. By the next 
Legislature, however, of which he was also a 
member, he was chosen to the vacant seat in 





Fessenden also took part in the gene- 
ral debates and business of the Senate, being a 
leading member of the FinanceCommittee. 

In 1859 he was re-elected a United States 
Senator for six years by a unanimous vote of 
his party in the Legislature, without the for- 
mality of a previous nomination, the first in- 
stance of the kind in the history of the State. 
During this term he served as Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, on the Library Com- 
mittee, and also as a Regent of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. He was a member of the 
Peace Congress in 1861. During the war he 
was a steadfast supporter of the Government, 
and a firm believer in its ultimate success. In 
July, 1864, Mr. Lincoln made him Secretary 
of the Treasury in place of Salmon P. Chase, 
but this position he held only a short time, ev- 
idently concluding that he was not fitted for it. 
On the 4th of March following, he took his 
seat again as a United States Senator, and was 
put back at the head of the Finance Committee, 
He continued to hold a prominent position, 
and to be regarded as a strong Republican, a 
leader of the party, and a man of power. In 
the fall of 1865 he was made Chairman of that 
important and famous Committee—the joint 
special on reconstruction; and he was. the 
author of the report by the Committee recom- 
mending an amendment to the Constitution. 
His course during the impeachment trial is 
well known. That he voted against impeacli- 
ment because he honestly believed that no case 
was made against Mr. Johnson, and for no 
other reason, his foes, as well as his friends, n 
doubt will now freely admit. 
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Mr. Fessenden was a little above medium 
height, with a dignified air and a face of no 
common interest. He was rather spare in 
build, but elastic and sprightly in movement. 
His appearance in debate on the floor of Con- 
gress has been thus described : 

“When he rises to speak in the Senate he 
steps forward of his seat between the desks in 
front, with his spectacles thrown up on his 
head, his hands in his pockets, and one leg 
thrown across the other, and leaning against a 
desk, he begins and talks freely, in a moderate 
tone of voice. There is no posture of the ora- 
tor, no graceful gestures, no clarion tone of 
voice, no figures of rhetoric, no gorgeous im- 
agery, no startling conceptions, no brilliant 
periods, characterizing the orator, in Mr. Fes- 
senden’s speaking. He is a free, easy, lively, 
clear-headed talker.” 
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OHINESE PROVERBS AND WISE- 
SAWS—No. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A BAD nian considers small virtues of no 
alvantage, and will not perform them: small 
vices not injurious, and will not relinquish 
them. 

Accept of a sincere intention, and excuse 
slight efrors. 

An old plank—the man who will not ac- 
commodate himself to circumstances as they 
arise, 

For the mind to be ashamed of vice, is de- 
cidedly the spring of virtue. 

Exposing the horse’s foot—(to let the cat out 
of the bag.) 

If wings be added to the cunning thievish 
cat, the birds’ eggs in the nest will inevitably 
be stolen. 

Under the five- punishments there are 3,000 
crimes, but there is none greater than a want 
of filial piety. 

To invoke the Deity and curse one’s self about 
trifles. 

Confucius said: When a father is alive, ob- 
serve his will ; when dead, observe his conduct. 
He who for three years does not change the 
ways of his father may be called a dutiful son. 

He who wishes to deceive others must first 
deceive his own heart. 

If the principles of right reason be heard in 
the morning, to die in the evening is well. 

In all cases judge of others’ hearts by your 
own. 

That you dislike (if done to) yourself, do not 
do to others. 

Wine makes no man drunk—man makes 
himself drunk. 

Reprove yourself with the same feeling that 
you reprove others: excuse others as you ex- 
cuse yourself. 

Death and life are as fate decrees: riches and 
honor depend on Heaven. 

He who is destitute of shame before man 
will be destitute of the fear of Heaven. 

Better be « fowl’s beak than an ox’s tail— 








(better to lead than to follow—an adage of am- 
bitious men.) 

From full feeding and warm clothing arise 
lewd desires: from hunger and cold arise 
thoughts of robbery. 

One degree of guilt is incurred every time a 
Landsome woman is gazed at in the street. 

To take pleasure in asking whether people's 
wives and daughters be handsome or ugly, is 
one degree of blame. 

The faster, the slower—(the more haste, the 
worse speed.) 

Hate vice as you hate a horrid smell: love 
virtue as you love pleasure. 

The hearing of the ear is vague ; but the see- 
ing of the eye is real. 

Man’s thousand calculations, and ten thou- 
sand calculations, can not oppose one calcula- 
tion of the venerable Heavenly Father. 

If man should hurt me, he can not hurt me 
to death: if the venerable Heavenly Father 
calls man to die, he will then die. 

Secret whispers among men are heard like 
thunder in heaven. 

A man’s love to virtue should be like hunger 
for food and thirst for drink. 

It is human nature to apply the law indul- 
gently to self, and the line with severity to 
others. 

Rather than kill the innocent, better fail in 
the execution of strict justice. 

To approach a good man is like approaching 


a fragrant flower: to approach a bad man is: 


like approaching brambles and thorns. 

Let a man sweep the snow from his own 
door, and cease to meddle with the hoarfrost 
on the top of his neighbor’s house. 

When you meet with a thing contrary to 
your own wishes, try to think of something 
worse to compare it with, and your mind will 
no deubt be soothed. 

Don’t neglect your own and weed your 
neighber’s fields. 

Men devise a hundred plans: Heaven de- 
vises but one. 

Pleasure stupefies no man; man stupefies 
himself. 

Do not wait till you are thirsty before you 
dig a well. 

He who would ascend high must begin from 
a low place. 

A good man, although a personal enemy, 
must be recommended to promotion: a bad 
man, although a personal friend, must be put 
away. 

A monkey riding on a dog—{used contempt- 
uously of one taking on himself airs.) 

Although a snake enter a straight bamboo 
tube, it is impossible to destroy his crooked 
neture—(difficult to change a bad man’s dispo- 
sition.) 

For a bad man to reform is not only his own 
happiness, but also that of his prince and of 
the age. 

There is no greater virtue than an ability to 
reform one’s errors. 

To reform one person from lewd courses has 
a hundred degrees of merit. 








He who feels ashamed to-night (for any par- 
ticular action), will not do the same thing to- 
morrow. 

Do not listen to slanders and they will cease 
to exist. 

Men should love nothing so much as virtue, 
and hate nothing so much as vice. 

Who wiil say that his own melon is bitter— 
(no fish-monger cries stinking fish.) 

A man of mind is careful of time, as if keep- 
ing a gem. 

Be on your guard against smooth-tongued 
men, for sometimes they employ a sting. 

Do not assume to be a god while playing the 
devil with me. 

There is no crime greater than attempting to 
impose on Heaven. 

To seek a horse while sitting on his back— 
(absence of mind.) 

It is impossible for a man sitting on a tiger 
to dismount—(he who is engaged in a quarrel 
with a malicious man, must fight it out; sub- 
mission Would be certain ruin.) CATHAY. 

Foocnow, Curna. 
oe 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL Ciock.—The De- 
troit Free Press has published an account of a 
complicated clock recently finished and set in 
motion by a citizen of that place. This clock 
is inclosed in a case eight feet high, similar to 
the old-fashioned eight-day clocks. Below the 
center of the face, in an ordinary dial, is an 
attachment for striking the quarter hours; at 
the left of this dial, set on a pivot or axis, is a 
terrestrial globe about eight inches in diameter, 
which performs diurnal revolutions, and on 
which are represented the five grand divisions 
of the earth. On the opposite side of the dial 
is a self-regulating calendar, which is calculated 
to run ten years without winding, and pointing 
to the year, month, and day of the week. Im- 
mediately above the dial is a section of a tower, 
resting on two pilasters, with a window or 
opening, at which appears, each time the clock 
strikes the hour, one of the Apostles. Still 
above this tower is a sort of veranda, at each 
end of which sits an angel with outspread 
wings, and in the center, “ Death” presides at 
a small bell on which he strikes the hour of 
the day with a hammer. When the hands 
point to twelve o'clock, the angel at one end of 
the veranda “rolls the stone away,” and the 
door flies open, from which emerges the 
Saviour, who takes position, and one by one 
the Apostles follow and take their place in close 
proximity to their beloved Master, while 
Death rings out the last stroke just as the 
Virgin Mary appears at the window of the 
tower beneath. 


My son, be this thy simple plan : 
Serve God, and love thy brother man; 
Forget not, in temptation's hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience come what may, 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hands and brow and bosom clear, 
“ Fear God, and know no other fear.” 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


[CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER NUMBER.] 


PARRIS AND HIS “CIRCLE.” 

Mr. Parris had lived in the West Indies for some years, and had 
brought several slaves with him to Salem. One of these, an Indian 
named John, and Tituba his wife, seem to have been full of the gross 
superstitions of their people, and of the frame and temperament best 
adapted for the practices of demonology. In such a state of affairs the 
pastor actually formed, or allowed to be formed, a society of young girls 
between the ages of eight and eighteen to meet in his parsonage, 
strongly resembling those “ circles” in the America of our time which 
have filled the lunatic asylums with thousands of victims of “ spiritual- 
ist” visitations. It seems that these young persons were laboring un- 
der strong neryous excitement, which was encouraged rather than 
repressed by the means employed by their spiritual director. Instead 
of treating them as the subjects of morbid delusion, Mr. Parris regarded 
them as the victims of external diabolical influence; and this influence 
was, strangely enough, supposed to be exercised, on the evidence of 
the children themselves, by some of the most pious and respectable 
members of the community. 

We need not describe the course of events. In the dull life of the 
country, the excitement of the proceedings in the “circle” was wel- 
come, no doubt; and it was always on the increase. Whatever trick- 
ery there might be—and no doubt there was plenty; whatever excite- 
ment to hysteria, whatever actual sharpening of common faculties, it 
is clear that there was more; and those who have given due and dis- 
passionate attention to the processes of mesmerism and their effects can 
have no difficulty in understanding ‘the reports handed down of what 
these young creatures did, and said, and saw, under peculiar conditions 
of the nervous system. When the physicians of the district could see 
no explanation of the ailments of “ the afflicted children” but “ the 
evil hand,” no doubt could remain to those who consulted them of these 
agonies being the work of Satan. The matter was settled at once. But 
Satan can work only through human agents; and who were his instru- 
ments for the affliction of these children? Here was the opening 
through which calamity rushed in; and for half a year this favored 
corner of the godly land of New England was turned intoahell. The 
more the children were stared at and pitied, the bolder they grew in 
their vagaries, till at last they broke through the restraints of public 
worship, and talked nonsense to the minister in the pulpit, and pro- 
faned the prayers. Mr. Parris assembled all the divines he could col- 
lect at his parsonage, and made his troop go through their perform- 
ances—the result of which was a general groan over the manifest 
presence of the Evil One, and a passionate intercession for “the 
afflicted children.” 

[These afflicted children of Salem, in 1690, were kindred to the nu- 
merous “mediums” of 1869. In the former, ignorance ascribed their 
actions and revelations to the devil, who bewitched certain persons. 
Now, we simply have the more innocent “communications” from 
where and from whom you like.] 

; THE INQUISITIONS.—SARAH GOOD, 

The first step toward relief was to learn who it was that had stricken 
them; and the readiest means that occurred was to ask this question 
of the children themselves. At first, they named no names, or what 
they said was not disclosed ; but there was soon an end of all such del- 
icacy. The first symptoms had occurred in November, 1691; and the 
first public examination of witches took place on the 1st of March 
following. We shall cite as few of the cases as will suffice for our pur- 
pose; for they are exceedingly painful; and there is something more 
instructive for us in the spectacle of the consequences, and in the sug- 
gestions of the story, than in the scenery of persecution and murder. 

In the first group of accused persons was one Sarah Good, a weak, 
ignorant, poor, despised woman, whose equally weak and ignorant 
husband had forsaken her, and left her to the mercy of evil tongues. 
He had called her an enemy to.all good, and had said that if she was 
not a witch, he feared she would-be one shortly. Her assertions under 
examination were that she knew nothing about the matter; that she 
had hurt nobody, nor employed anybody to hurt another; that she 
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served God; and that the God she served was He who made heaven 
and earth. It appears, however, that she believed in the reality of the 
“affliction ;” for she ended by accusing a fellow-prisoner of having 
hurt the children, The report of the examination, noted at the time 
by two of the heads of the congregation, is inane and silly beyond be- 
lief; yet the celebration was unutterably solemn to the assembled 
crowd of fellow-worshipers; and it sealed the doom of the commu- 
nity, in regard to peace and good repute. 
A CHILD WITCH. 

Mrs. Good was carried to jail. Not long after her little daughter 
Dorcas, aged four years, was apprehended at the suit of the brothers 
Putnam, chief citizens of Salem. There was plenty of testimony pro- 
duced of bitings and chokings and pinchings inflicted by this infant; 
and she was committed to prison, and probably, as Mr. Upham says, 
fettered with the same chains which bound her mother. Nothing short 
of chains could keep witches from flying away ; and they were chained 
at the cost of the state, when they could not pay for their own irons. 
As these poor creatures were friendless and poverty-stricken, it is some 
comfort to find the jailer charging for “ two blankets for Sarah Good’s 
child,” costing ten shillings. 

What became of little Dorcas, with her healthy looks and natural 
childlike spirits, noticed by her accusers, we do not learn. Her mother 
lay in chains till the 29th of June, when she was brought oui »> reecive 
sentence. She was hanged on the 19th of July, after having |» +lieved 
her heart by vehement speech of some of the passion which weighed 
upon it. She does not seem to have been capable of much thought. 
One of the accusers was convicted of a flagrant lie, in the act of giving 
testimony: but the narrator, Hutchinson, while giving the fact, treats it 
as of no consequence, because Sir Matthew Hale and the jury of his 
court were satisfied with the condemnation of a witch under precisely 
the same circumstances. The parting glimpse we have of this first vic- 
tim is dismally true on the face of it. It is most characteristic, 

“Sarah Good appears to have been an unfortunate woman, having 
been subject to poverty, and consequent sadness and melancholy. But 
she was not wholly broken in spirit. Mr. Noyes, at the time of her ex- 
ecution, urged her very strenuously to confess. Among other things, 
he told her ‘she was a witch, and that she knew she was a witch.’ She 
was conscious of her innocence, and felt that she was oppressed, out- 
raged, trampled upon, and about to be murdered, under the forms of 
law; and her indignation was roused against her persecutors, She 
could not bear in silence the cruel aspersion; and although she was 
about to be launched into eternity, the torrent of her feelings could not 
be restrained, but burst upon the head of him who uttered the false 
accusation. ‘ You are a liar, said she. ‘I am no more a witch than 
you are a wizard; and if you take away my life, God will give you 
blood to drink.’ Hutchinson says that, in his day, there was a tradi- 
tion among the people of Salem, and it has descended to the present 
time, that the manner of Mr. Noyes’ death strangely verified the pre- 
diction thus wrung from the incensed spirit of the dying woman. He 
was exceedingly corpulent, of a plethoric habit, and died of an internal 
hemorrhage, bleeding profusely at the mouth.” (Vol. ii. p. 269.) 

When she had been in her grave nearly twenty years, her represent- 
atives—little Dorcas perhaps for one—were presented with thirty 
pounds sterling, as a grant from the Crown, as compensation for the 
mistake of hanging her without reason and against evidence. 

THE TOWNE SISTERS, 

In the early part of the century, a devout family named Towne were 
living at Great Yarmouth, in the English county of Norfolk. About 
the time of the King’s execution they emigrated to Massachusetts. 
William Towne and his wife carried with them two daughters; and 
another daughter and a son were born to them afterward in Salem. 
The three daughters were baptized at long intervals, and the eldest, 
Rebecca, must have been at least twenty years older than Sarah, and a 


. dozen or more years older than Mary. A sketch of the fate of these 


three sisters contains within it the history of a century. 

On the map which Mr. Upham presents rs with, one of the most 
conspicuous estates is an inclosure of 300 acres, which had a 
significant story of its own—too long for us to enter upon. We need 
only say that there had been many strifes about this property—fights 
about boundaries, and stripping of timber, and a series of lawsuits. 
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Yet, from 1678 onward, the actual residents in the mansion had lived 
in peace, taking no notice of wrangles which did not, under the 
conditions of purchase, affect them, but only the former proprietor. 
The frontispiece of Mr. Upham’s book shows us what the mansion of 
an opulent landowner was like in the early days of the colony. It is 
the portrait of the house in which the eldest daughter of William 
Towne was living at the date of the Salem Tragedy. 

Rebecca, then the aged wife of Francis Nurse, was a great-grand- 
mother, and between seventy and eighty years of age. No old age 
could have had a more lovely aspect than hers. Her husband was, as 
he had always been, devoted to her, and the estate was a colony of 
sons and daughters, and their wives and husbands; for ‘ Landlord 
Nurse’ had divided his land between his four sons and three sons-in- 
law, and had built homesteads for them all as they married and settled. 
Mrs. Nurse was in full activity of faculty, except being somewhat deaf 
from age; and her health was good, except for certain infirmities of 
long standing, which it required the zeal and the malice of such a 
divine as Mr. Parris to convert into “ devil’s marks.” As for her repute 
in the society of which she was the honored head, we learn what it 
was by the testimony supplied by forty persons—neighbors and house- 
holders—who were inquired of in regard to their opinion of her in the 
day of her sore trial. Some of them had known her above forty 
years; they bad seen her bring up a large family in uprightness; they 
had remarked the beauty of her Christian profession and condu_t; 
and had never heard or observed any evil of her. This was Rebecca, 
the eldest. 


The next, Mary, was now fifty-eight years old, the wife of “Good- 
man Easty,” the owner of a large farm. She had seven children, and 
was living in ease and welfare of every sort when overtaken by the 
same calamity as her sister Nurse. Sarah, the youngest, had married 
twice. Her present husband was Peter Cloyse, whose name occurs in 
the parish records, aad in various depositions which show thet he was 
a prominent citizen, When Mr. Parris was publicly complaining of 
neglect in respect of firewood for the parsonage, and of lukewarmness 
on the part of the hearers of his services,“ Landlord Nurse” was a, 
member of the committee who had to deal with him; and his relatives 
were probably among the majority who were longing for Mr. Parris’ 
apparently inevitable departure. In these circumstances, it was not 
altogether surprising that “the afflicted children” trained in the 
parsonage parlor, ventured, after their first successes, to name the 
honored “ Goody Nurse” as one of the allies lately acquired by Satan. 
They saw her here, there, everywhere, when she was sitting quietly at 
home; they saw her biting the black servants, choking, pinching, 
pricking women and children; and if she was examined, devil’s marks 
would doubtless be found upon her. She was examined by a jury of 
her own sex. Neither the testimony of her sisters and daughters as 
to her infirmities, nor the disgust of decent neighbors, nor the common- 
est suggestions of reason and feeling, availed to save her from the 
injury of being reported to have what the witnesses were looking for. 

We have a glimpse of her in her home when the first conception of 
her impending fate opened upon her. Four esteemed persons, one of 
whom was her brother-in-law, Mr. Cloyse, made the following deposi- 
tion, in the prospect of the victim being dragged before the public: 

“ We whose names are underwritten being desired to go to Goodman 
Nurse, his house, to speak with his wife, and to tell her that several of 
the afflicted persons mentioned her; and accordingly we went, and we 
found her in a weak and low condition in body as she told us, and had 
been sick almost a week. And we asked how it was otherwise with 
her; and she said she blessed God for it, she had more of his presence 
in this sickness than sometimes she have had, but not so much as she 
desired ; but she would, with the Apostle, press forward to the mark ; 
and many other places of Scripture to the like purpose. And then of 
her own accord she began to speak of the affliction that was among 
them, and in particular of Mr. Parris his family, and how she was 
grieved for them, though she had not been to see them, by reason of 
fits that she formerly used to have; for people said it was awful to 
behold: but she pitied them with all her heart, and went to God for 
them. But she said she heard that there was persons spoke of that 
were as innocent as she was, she believed; and after much to this 
purpose, we told her we heard that she was spoken of also, ‘ Well,’ 
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she said, ‘ if it be so, the will of the Lord be done:’ she sat still awhile 
being as it were amazed; and then she said, ‘ Well, as to this thing I 
am as innocent as the child unborn; but surely,’ she said, ‘what sin 
hath God found out in me unrepented of, that he should lay such an 
affliction upon me in my old age?’ and, according to our best observa- 
tion, we could not discern that she knew what we came for before we 
told her. IsRAEL PORTER, DanrEL ANDREW, 
ELIzABETH PoRTER, PETER CLOYsE.” 

On the 22d of March she was brought into the thronged meeting- 
house to be accused before the magistrates, and to answer as she best 
could. We must pass over those painful pages, where nonsense, spasms 
of hysteria, new and strange to their worships, cunning, cruelty, 
blasphemy, indecency, turned the house of prayer into a hell for the 
time. The aged woman could explain nothing. She simply asserted 
her innocence, and supposed that some evil spirit was at work. One 
thing more she could do—she could endure with calmness malice and 
injustice which are too much for our composure at a distance of nearly 
two centuries. She felt the animus of her enemies, and she pointed 
out how they perverted whatever she said; but no impatient word 
escaped her. She was evidently as perplexed as anybody present. 
When weary and disheartened, and worn out with the noise and the 
numbers and the hysterics of the “ afflicted,” her head drooped on one 
shoulder. Immediately all the “ afflicted” had twisted necks, and 
rude hands seized her head to set it upright, “lest other necks should 
be broken by her ill offices.” Everything went against her, and the 
result was what had been hoped by the agitators. The venerable 
matron was carried to jail and put in irons. 

DEPOSITIONS OF PARRIS AND HIS TOOLS. 

Now Mr. Parris’ time had arrived, and he broadly accused her of 
murder, employing for the purpose a fitting instruament—Mrs. Ann 
Putnam, the mother of one of the afflicted children, and herself of 
highly nervous temperament, undisciplined mind, and absolute devot- 
edness to her pastor. Her deposition, preceded by a short one of Mr. 
Parris, will show the quality of the evidence on which judicial mur- 
der was inflicted : 

“Mr. Parris gave in a deposition against her; from which it appears, 
that, a certain person being sick, Mercy Lewis was sent for. She was 
struck dumb on entering the chamber. She was asked to hold up her 
hand if she saw any of the witches afflicting the patient. Presently 
she held up her hand, then fell into a trance; and after a while, coming 
to, herself, said that she saw the spectre of Goody Nurse and Goody 
Carrier having hold of the head of the sick man. Mr. Parris swore to 
this statement with the utmost confidence in Mercy’s declarations.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 275.) 

“The deposition of Ann Putnam, the wife of Thomas Putnam, 
aged about thirty years, who testifieth and saith, that on March 18, 
1692, I being wearied out in helping to tend my poor afflicted child 
and maid, about the middle of the afternoon I lay me down on the bed 
to take a little rest; and immediately I was almost pressed and choked 
to death, that had it not been for the mercy of a gracious God and the 
help of those that were with me, I could not have lived many 
moments; and presently I saw the apparition of Martha Corey, who 
did torture me so as I can not express, ready to tear me all to pieces, 
and then departed from me a little while ; but, before I could recover 
strength or well take breath, the apparition of Martha Corey fell upon 
me again with dreadful tortures, and hellish temptation to go along 
with her. And she also brought to me a little red book in her hand, 
and a black pen, urging me vehemently to write in her book; and 
several times that day she did most grievously torture me, almost 
ready to kill me. And on the 19th of March, Martha Corey again 
appeared to me; and also Rebecca Nurse, the wife of Francis Nurse, 
Sr.; and they both did torture me a great many times this day, with 
such tortures as no tongue can express, because I would not yield to 
their hellish temptations, that, had I not been upheld by an Almighty 
arm, I could not have lived while night. The 20th of March, being 
Sabbath-day, I had a great deal of respite between my fits. 2ist of 
March being the day of the examination of Martha Corey, I had not 
many fits, though I was very weak; my strength being, as I thought, 
almost gone; but, on 22d of March, 1692, the apparition of Rebecca 
Nurse did again set upon me in a most dreadful manner, very early in 
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the morning, as soon as it was well light. And now she appeared to 
me only in her shift, and brought a little red book in her hand, urging 

me vehemently to write in her book; and, because I would not yield 

to her hellish temptations, she threatened to tear my soul out of my 

body, blasphemously denying the blessed God, and the power of the 

Lord Jesus Christ to save my soul; and denying several places of 

Scripture, which I told her of, to repel her hellish temptations. And 

for near two hours together, at this time, the apparition of Rebecca 

Nurse did tempt and torture me, and also the greater part of this day, 

with but very little respite. 23d of March, am again afflicted by the 

apparitions of Rebecca Nurse and Martha Corey, but chiefly by 

Rebecca Nurse. 24th of March, being the day of the examination of 

Rebecca Nurse, I was several times afflicted in the mornimg by the 

apparition of Rebecca Nurse, but most dreadfully tortured by her in 
the time of her examination, insomuch that the honored magistrates 

gave my husband leave to carry me out of the meeting-house; and, 

as soon as I was carried out of the meeting-house doors, it pleased 

Almighty God, for his free grace and mercy’s sake, to deliver me out 
of the paws of those roaring lions, and jaws of those tearing bears, 
that, ever since that time, they have not had power so to afflict me 
until this May 31, 1692. At the same moment that I was hearing my 
evidence read by the honored magistrates, to take my oath, I was 
again re-assaulted and tortured by my before-mentioned tormentor, 
Rebecca Nurse.” “The testimony of Ann Putnam, Jr., witnesseth and 
saith, that, being in the room where her mother was afflicted, she saw 
Martha Corey, Sarah Cloyse, and Rebecca Nurse, or their apparitions, 
upon her mother.” 

“ Mrs. Ann Putnam made another deposition under oath at the same 
trial, which shows that she was determined to overwhelm the prisoner 
by the multitude of her charges. She says that Rebecca Nurse’s 
apparition declared to her that ‘she had killed Benjamin Houlton, 
John Fuller, and Rebecca Shepherd ;’ and that she and her sister 
Cloyse, and Edward Bishop’s wife, had killed young John Putnam’s 
child; and she further deposed as followeth: ‘Immediately there did 
appear to me six children in winding-sheets, which called me aunt, 
which did most grievously affright me; and they told me that they 
were my sister Baker's children of Boston; and that Goody Nurse, and 
Mistress Corey of Charlestown, and an old deaf woman at Boston, had 
murdered them, and charged me to go and tell these things to the 
magistrates, or else they would tear me to pieces, for their blood did 
cry for vengeance. Also there appeared to me my own sister Bayley 
and three of her children in winding-sheets, and told me that Goody 
Nurse had murdered them.’” (Vol. ii. p. 278.) 

All the efforts made to procure testimony against the venerable 
gentlewoman’s character issued in a charge that she had ‘so “ railed 
at” a neighbor for allowing his pigs to get into her field that, some 
short time after, early in the morning, he had a sort of fit in his own 
entry, and languished in health from that day, and died in a fit at the 
end of the summer. “He departed this life by a cruel death,” mur- 
dered by Goody Nurse. The jury did not consider this ground enough 
for hanging the old lady, who had been the ornament of their church 
and the glory of their village and its society. Their verdict was “ Not 
Guilty.” Not for a moment, however, could the prisoner and her 
family hope that their trial was over. The outside crowd clamored ; 
the “afflicted” howled and struggled; one judge declared himself 
dissatisfied; another promised to have her indicted anew; and the 
Chief Justice pointed out a phrase of the prisoner's which might be 
made to signify that she was one of the accused gang in guilt, as well 
as in jeopardy. It might really seem as if the authorities were all 
driveling together, when we see the ingenuity and persistence with 
' which they discussed those three words, “of our company.” Her 

remonstrance ought to have moved them: 

“T intended no otherwise than as they were prisoners with us, and 
therefore did then, and yet do, judge them not legal evidence against 
their fellow-prisoners. And I being something hard of hearing and 
fall of grief, none informing me how the Court took up my words, 
therefore had no opportunity to declare what I intended when I said 

they were of our company.” (Vol. ii. p. 285.) 

The foreman of the jury would have taken the favorable view of 

this matter, and have allowed full consideration, while other jurymen 









were eager to recall the mistake of their verdict; but the prisoner’s 
silence, frem failing to hear when she was expected to explain, turned 
the foreman against her, and caused him to declare, “ whereupon these 
words were to me a principal evidence against her.” Still, it seemed 
too monstrous to hang her. After her condemnation, the Governor 
reprieved her; probably on the ground of the illegality of setting aside 
the first verdict of the jury, in the absence of any new evidence. But 
the outcry against mercy was so fierce that the Governor withdrew his 
reprieve. , 
GOODY NURSE’S EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On the next Sunday there was a scene in the church, the record of 
which was afterward annotated by the church members in a spirit of 
grief and humiliation. After sacrament the elders propounded to the 
church, and the congregation unanimously agreed, that Sister Nurse, 
being convicted as a witch by the court, should be excommunicated in 
the afternoon of the same day. The place was thronged; the reverend 
elders were in the pulpit; the deacons presided below ; the sheriff and 
his officers brought in the witch, and led her up the broad aisle, her 
chains clanking as she moved. As she stood in the middle of the aisle, 
the Reverend Mr. Noyes pronounced her sentence of expulsion from 
the Church on earth, and from all hope of salvation hereafter. As she 
had given her soul to Satan, she was delivered over to him for ever. 
She was aware that every eye regarded her with horror and hate, un- 
approached under any other circumstances ; but it appears that she 
was able to sustain it. She was still calm and at peace on that day, 
and during the fortnight of final waiting. When the time came, she 
traversed the streets of Salem between houses in which she had been 
an honored guest, and surrounded by well-known faces ; and then there 
was the hard task, for her aged limbs, of climbing the rocky and steep 
path on Witches’ Hill to the place where the gibbets stood in a row, 
and the hangman was waiting for her, and for Sarah Good, and several 
more of whom Salem chose to be rid that day. It was the 19th of July, 
1692. The bodies were put out of the way on the hill, like so many 
dead dogs; but this one did not remain there long. By pious hands 
it was—nobody knew when—brought home to the domestic cemetery, 
where the next generation pointed out the grave, next to her husband’s, 
and surrounded by those of her children. As for her repute, Hutchin- 
son, the historian, tells us that even excommunication could not per- 
manently disgrace her. “Her life and conversation had been such, 
that the remembrance thereof, in a short time after, wiped off all the 
reproach occasioned by the civil or ecclesiastical sentence against her.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 292.) 

[Great God! and is this the road our ancestors had to travel in their 
pilgrimage in quest of freedom and Christianity? Are these the fruits 
of the misunderstood doctrine of total depravity ?] 

Thus much comfort her husband had till he died in 1695. In a little 
while none of his eight children remained unmarried, and he wound 
up his affairs. He gave over the homestead to his son Samuel, and di- 
vided all he had among the others, reserving only a mare and her sad- 
dle, some favorite articles of furniture, and £14 a year, with a right to 
call on his children for any further amount that might be needful. He 
made no will, and his children made no difficulties, but tended his lat- 
ter days, and laid him in his own ground, when at seventy-seven years 
old he died. 

In 1711, the authorities of the Province, sanctioned by the Council 
of Queen Anne, proposed such reparation as their heart and conscience 
suggested. They made a grant to the representatives of Rebecca Nurse 
of £25! In the following year something better was done, on the pe- 
tition of the son Samuel who inhabited the homestead. A church 
meeting was called; the facts of the excommunication of twenty 
years before were recited, and a reversal was proposed, “the General 
Court having taken off the attainder, and the testimony on which she 
was convicted being not now so satisfactory to ourselves and others as 
it was generally in that hour of darkness and temptation.” The re- 
morseful blotted out the record in the church book, “ hum- 


bly requesting that the merciful God would pardon whatsoever sin, error, 
or mistake was in the application of that censure, and of the whole af- 
fair, through our merciful High Priest, who knoweth how to have 
compassion on the ignorant, and those that are out of the way.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 483.) ’ 
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MARY EASTY. 

Such was the fate of Rebecca, the eldest of the three sisters. Mary, 
the next—once her playmate on the sands of Yarmouth, in the old 
country—was her companion to the last, in love and destiny. Mrs. 
Easty was arrested, with many other accused persons, on the 2ist of 
April, while her sister was in jai] in irons. The testimony against her 
was aiaere repetition of the charges of torturing, strangling, pricking, 
and pinching Mr. Parris’ young friends, and rendering them dumb, or 
blind, or amazed. Mrs. Easty was evidently so astonished and per- 
plexed by the assertions of the children, that the magistrates inquired 
of the voluble witnesses whether they might not be mistaken. As they 
were positive, and Mrs. Easty could say only that she supposed it was 
“a bad spirit,” but did not know “ whether it was witchcraft or not,” 
there was nothing to be done but to send her to prison and put her in 
irons. The next we hear of her is that on the 18th of May she was 
free. The authorities, it seems, would not detain her on such evidence 
as was offered. She was at large for two days, and no more. The 
convulsions and tortures of the children returned instantly, on the news 
being told of Goody Easty being abroad again; and the ministers, 
and elders, and deacons, and all the zealous antagonists of Satan went 
to work so vigorously to get up a fresh case, that they bore down all 
before them. Mercy Lewis was so near death under the hands of Mrs. 
Easty’s apparition that she was crying out “Dear Lord! receive my 
soul!” and thus there was clearly no time to be lost; and this choking 
and convulsion, says an eminent citizen, acting as a witness, “ occurred 
very often until such time as we understood Mary Easty was laid in 
irons.” 

There she was lying when her sister Nurse was tried, excommuni- 
cated, and executed ; and to the agony of all this was added the arrest 
of her sister Sarah, Mrs. Cloyse. But she had such strength as kept 
her serene up to the moment of her death on the gibbet on the 22d of 
September following. We would fain give, if we had room, the peti- 
tion of the two sisters, Mrs. Easty and Mrs. Cloyse, to the court, when 
their trial was pending; but we can make room only for the last clause 
of its reasoning and remonstrance. 

“ Thirdly, that the testimony of witches, or such as are afflicted as 
is supposed by witches, may not be improved to condemn us without 
other legal evidence concurring. We hope the honored Court and 
jury will be so tender of the lives of such as we are, who have for 
many years lived under the unblemished reputation of Christianity, as 
not to condemn them without a fair and equal hearing of what may 
be said for us as well as against us. And your poor suppliants shall be 
bound always to pray, etc.” (Vol. ii. p. 326.) 

Still move affecting is the Memorial of Mrs. Easty when under sen- 
tence of death and fully aware of the hopelessness of her case. She 
addresses the judges, the magistrates, and the reverend ministers, im- 
ploring them to consider what they are doing, and how far their course 
in regard to accused persons is consistent with the principles and rules 
of justice. She asks nothing for herself; she is satisfied with her own 
innocency, and certain of her doom on earth and her hope in heaven. 
What she desires is to induce the authorities to take time, to use caution 
in receiving and strictness in sifting testimony; and so shall they 
ascertain the truth, and absolve the innocent, the blessing of God being 
upon their conscientious endeavors. We do not know of any effect 
produced by her warning and remonstrance; but we find her case es- 
timated, twenty years afterward, as meriting a compensation of £28! 
{About one hundred dollars.] Before setting forth from the jail to the 
Witches’ Hill, on the day of her death, she serenely bade farewell to 
her husband, her many children, and her friends, some of whom related 
afterward that “her sayings were as serious, religious, distinct, and 
affectionate as could well be expressed, drawing tears from the eyes of 
almost all present.” 

MRS. CLOYSE. 


The third of this family of dignified gentlewomen seems to have had 
a keener sensibility than her sisters, or a frame less strong to endure 
the shocks prepared and inflicted by the malice of the enemy. Some 
of the incidents of her implication in the great calamity are almost too 
moving to be dwelt on, even in a remote time and country. Mrs. 
Cloyse drew ill-will upon herself at the outset by deing as her brother 
and sister Nurse did. They all absented themselves from the exam- 





inations in the church, and, when the interruptions of the services 
became too flagrant, from Sabbath worship; and they said they took 
that course because they disapproved of the permission given to the 
profanation of the place and the service. They were communicants, 
and persons of consideration, both in regard to character and position; 
and their quict disapprobation of the proceedings of the ministers anid 
their company of acctsers subjected them to the full fury of clerical 
wrath and womanish spite. When the first examination of Mrs. Nursé 
took place, Mrs. Cleyse was of course overwhelmed with horror and 
grief. The next Sunday, however, was Sacrament Sunday; and she 
and her husband considered it their duty to attend the ordinance. The 
effort to Mrs. Cloyse was so great that when Mr. Parris gave out his 
text, “ Oné of you is a devil. He spake of Judas Iscariot,” ete., and when 
he opened his discourse with references in his special manner to the 
transactions of the week, the afflicted sister of the last victim could not 
endure the outrage. She left the meeting. There was a fresh wind, 
and the door slammed as she went out, fixing the attention of all pres- 
ent, just as Mr, Parris could have desired. She had not to wait long 
for the consequences. On the 4th of April she was spprehended with 
several others ; and on the 11th her examination took place, the ques- 
tions being framed to suit the evidence known to be forthcoming, and 
Mr. Parris being the secretary for the occasion. The witness in one 
case was asked whether she saw a company eating and drinking «: Mr, 
Parris’, and she replied, as expected, that she did. “ What were they ° 
eating and drinking?” Of course, it was the Devil’s sacrament; and 
Mr. Parris, by leading questions, brought out the testimony that about 
forty persons partook of that hell-sacrament, Mrs. Cloyse and Sarah 
Good being the two deacons! When accused of the usual practices of 
cruelty to these innocent suffering children, and to the ugly, hulking 
Indian slave, who pretended to show the marks of her teeth, Mrs. Cloyse 
gave some vent to her feelings. “When did I hurt thee?” “A great 
many times,” said the Indian. “ O, you are a grievous liar!” exclaimed 
she. But the wrath gave way under the soul-sickness which overcame 
her when charged with biting and pinching a black man, and throt- 
tling children, and serving their blood at the blasphemous supper. 
Eer sisters in prison, her husband accused with her, and young girls 
—mere children—now manifesting a devilish cruelty to her, who had 
felt nothing but good-will to them—she could not sustain herself before 
the assembly whose eyes were upon-her. She sank down, calling for 
water. She fainted on the floor, and some of the accusing children 
cried out, “Oh! her spirit has gone to prison to her sister Nurse!” 
From that examination she was herself carried to prison. 

When she joined her sister Easty in the petition to the Court in the 
next summer, she certainly had no idea of escaping the gallows; but 
it does not appear that she was ever brought to trial. Mr. Parris cer- 
tainly never relented; for we find him from time to time torturing the 
feelings of this and every other family whom he supposed to be any- 
thing but affectionate to him. Some of the incidents would be almost 
incredible to us if they were not recorded in the church and parish books 
in Mr. Parris’ own distinct handwriting. 

On the 14th of August, when the corpse of Rebecca Nurse was lying 
among the rocks on the Witches’ Hill, and her two sisters were in 
irons in Boston jail (for Boston had now taken the affair out of the 
hands of the unaided Salem authorities), and his predecessor, Mr. 
Burroughs, was awaiting his execution, Mr. Parris invited his church 
members to remain after service to hear something that he had to say. 
He had to point out to the vigilance of the church that Samuel Nurse, 
the son of Rebecca, and his wife, and Peter Cloyse and certain others, 
of late had failed to join the brethren at the Lord's table, and had, ex- 
cept Samuel Nurse, rarely appeared at ordinary worship. These out- 
raged and mourning relatives of the accused sisters were decreed to be 
visited by certain pious representatives of the church, and the reason 
of their absence to be demanded. The minister, the two deacons, and 
a chief member were appointed to this fearful task. The report deliy- 
ered in on the 31st of August, was: 

“ Brother Tarbell proves sick, unmeet for discourse; Brother Cloyse 
hard to be found at home, being often with his wife in the prison at. 
Ipswich for witchcraft ; and Brother Samuel Nurse, and sometimes his. 
wife, attends our public meeting, and he the sacrament, 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1692: upon all which we chose to wait further.” (Vol. ii. p. 486.) 
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This decision to pause was noted as the first token of the decline of 
the power of the ministers. Mr. Parris was sorely unwilling to yield 
even this much advantage to Satan—that is, to family affection and in- 
stinet of justice. But his position was further lowered by the depart- 
ure from the parish uf some of the most eminent members of its society. 
Mr. Cloyse never brought his family to the Village again, when his wife 
was once out of prison; and the name disappears from the history of 
Salem. 

THE PROCTOR FAMILY. 

We have sketched the life of one family out of many, and we will 
leave the rest for such of our readers as may choose to learn more. 
Some of the statements in the book before us disclose a whole family 
history in a few words; as the following in relation to John Proctor 
and his wife : 

“The bitterness of the prosecutors against Proctor was so vehement 
that they not only arrested, and tried to destroy, his wife and all his 
family above the age of infancy, in Salem, but all her relatives in Lynn, 
many of whom were thrown into prison. The helpless children were 
left destitute, and the house swept of its provisions by the sheriff. 
Proctor’s wife gave birth to.a child about a fortnight after his execution. 
This indicates to what alone she owed her life. John Proctor had 
spoken so boldly against the proceedings, and all who had part in 
them, that it was felt to be necessary to put him out of the way.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

The Rev. Mr. Noyes, the worthy coadjutor of Mr. Parris, refused to 
pray with Mr. Proctor before his death, unless he would confess ; and 
the more danger there seemed to be of a revival of pity, humility, 
and reason, the more zealous waxed the wrath of the pious pastors 
against the Enemy of Sonls. When, on the fearful 22d of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Noyes stood looking at the execution, he exclaimed that it 
was a sad thing to see eight firebrands of hell hanging there! The 
spectacle was never seen again on Witches’ Hill. 


THE JACOBS FAMILY. 


The Jacobs family was signalized by the confession of one of its 
members — Margaret, one of the “afflicted” girls. She brought her 
grandfather to the gallows, and suffered as much as a weak, ignorant, 
impressionable person under evil influences could suffer from doubt and 
remorse. But she married well seven years afterward—still feeling 
enough in regard to the past to refuse to be married by Mr. Noyes. 
She deserved such peace of mind as she obtained, for she retracted the 
confession of witchcraft which she had made, and went to prison. It 
was too late then to saye her victims, Mr. Burroughs and her grandfa- 
ther, but she obtained their full and free forgiveness. At that time this 
was the condition of the family: 

“No account has come to us of the deportment of George Jacobs, Sr., 
atjnis execution. As he was remarkable in life for the firmness of his 
mind, so he probably was in death. He had made his will before the 
delusion arose. It is dated January 29, 1692, and shows that he, like 
Proctor, had a considerable estate... . . In his infirm old age he had 
been condemned to die for a crime of which he knew himself innocent, 
and which there is some reason to believe he did not think any. one ca- 
pable of committing. He regarded the whole thing as a wicked con- 
spiracy and absurd fabrication. He had to end his long life upon a 
scaffold in a week from that day. His house was desolated, and his 
property sequestered. His only son, charged with the same crime, had 
eluded the sheriff—leaving his family, in the hurry of his flight, unpro- 
vided for—and was an exile in foreign lands. The crazy wife of that 
son was in prison and in chains, waiting trial on the same charge; 
her little children, including an unweaned_ infant, left in a deserted and 
destitute condition in the woods. The older children were scattered 
he knew not where, while one of them had completed the bitterness of 
his lot by becoming a confessor, upon being arrested with her mother as 
a witch. This granddaughter, Margaret, overwhelmed with fright and 
horror, bewildered by the statements of the accusers, and controlled 
probably by the arguments and arbitrary methods of address employed 
by her minister, Mr. Noyes—whose peculiar function in those proceed- 
ings seems to have been to drive persons accused-to make confession— 
had been betrayed into that. position, and became a confessor and accu- 
ser of others.” (Vol. ii. p. 312.) 





GILES AND MARTHA COREY. 

” The life and death of a prominent citizen, Giles Corey, should not be 
altogether passed over in a survey of such a community and such a 
time. He had land, and was called “Goodman Corey ;” but he was 
unpopular from being too rough for even so young a state of society. 
He was once tried for the death of a man whom he had used roughly, 
but he was only fined. He had strifes and lawsuits with his neighbors ; 
but he won three wives, and there was due affection between him and 
his children. He was eighty years old when the Witch Delusion broke 
out, and was living alone with his wife Martha—a devout woman who 
spent much of her time on her knees, praying against the snares of Sa- 
tan, that is, the delusion about witchcraft. She spoke freely of the 
tricks of the children, the blindness of the magistrates, and the falling 
away of many fromi common sense and the word of God; and while 
her husband attended every public meeting, she stayed at home to pray. 
Tn his fanaticism he quarreled with her, and she was at once marked 
out for a victim, and one of the earliest. When visited by examiners, 
she smiled, and conversed with entire composure, declaring that she 
was no witch, and that “she did not think that there were any witch- 
es.” By such sayings, and by the expressions of vexation that fell 
from her husband, and the fanaticism of two of her four sons-in-law, 
she was soon brought to extremity. But her husband was presently 
under accusation too ; and much amazed he evidently was at his posi- 
tion. His wife was one of the eight “ firebrands of hell” whom Mr. 
Noyes saw swung off on the 22d of September. ‘Martha Corey,” 
said the record, “ protesting her innocency, concluded her life with an 
eminent prayer on the scaffold.” Her husband had been supposed 
certain to die in the same way; but he had chosen a different one. 
His anguish at his rash folly at the outset of the delusion excited the 
strongest desire to bear testimony on behalf of his wife and other jnno- 
cent persons, and to give an emphatic blessing to the two sons-in-law 
who had been brave and faithful in his wife’s cause. He executed a 
deed by which he presented his excellent children with his property in 
honor of their mother’s memory ; and, aware that if tried he would be 
condemned and executed, and his property forfeited, he resolved not 
to plead, and to submit to the consequence of standing mute. Old as 
he was, he endured it. He stood mute, and the court had, as the au- 
thorities believed, no alternative. He was pressed to death, as devoted 
husbands and fathers were, here and there, in the Middle Ages, when 
they chose to save their families from the consequences of attainders 
by dying untried. We will not sicken our readers with the details of the 
slow, cruel, and disgusting death. He bore it, only praying for heavier 
weights to shorten his agony. Such a death and such a testimony, 
and the execution of his wife two days later, weighed on every heart 
in the community; and no revival of old charges against the rough 
colonist had any effect in the presence of such an act as his last. He 
was long believed to haunt the places ‘vhere he lived and died ; and 
the attempt made by the ministers and one of their “ afflicted” agents 
to impress the church and society with a vision which announced his 
damnation, was a complete failure. Cotton Mather showed that Ann 
Putnam had received a divine communication, proving Giles Corey a 
murderer ; and Ann Putnam’s father laid the facts before the judge ; but 
it was too late now for visions, and for insinuations to the judges, and 
for clerical agitation to have any success. Brother Noyes hurried on a 
church meeting while Giles Corey was actually lying under the weights, 
to excommunicate him for witchcraft on the one hand, or suicide on the 
other; and the ordinance was passed. But it was of no avail against 
the rising tide of reason and sympathy. This was the last vision, and 
the last attempt to establish one in Salem, if not in the Province. It 
remained for Mr. Noyes, and the Mathers, and Mr. Parris, and every 
clergyman concerned, to endure the popular hatred and their own self- 
questioning for the rest of their days. The lay authorities were strick- 
en with remorse and humbled with grief; but their share of the retri- 
‘bution was more endurable than that of the pastors who had proved so 
wolfish toward their flocks. 


DECLINE OF THE DELUSION. ° 
In the month of September, 1692, they believed themselves in the 
thick of “ the fight between the Devil and the Lamb.” Cotton Mather 
was nimble and triumphant on the Witches’ Hill whenever there were 
“ firebrands of hell” swinging there; and they all hoped to do much 
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good work for the Lord yet, for they had lists of suspected persons in 
their pockets, who must be brought into the courts month by month, 
and carted off to the hill. One of the gayest and most complacent 
letters on the subject of this “fight” in the correspondence of Cotton 
Mather is dated on the 20th of September, 1692, within a rionth of the 
day when he was improving the occasion at the foot of the gallows 
where the former pastor, Rev. George Burroughs, and four others were 
hung. In the interval fifteen more received sentence of death; Giles 
Corey had died his fearful death the day before; and in two days af- 
ter, Corey’s widow and seven more were hanged. Mather, Noyes, and 
Parris had no idea that these eight would be the last. But so it was. 
Thus far, one only had escaped after being made sure of in the courts. 
The married daughter of a clergyman had been condemned, was re- 
prieved by the Governor, and was at last discharged on the ground of 
the insufficiency of the evidence. Henceforth, after that fearful Sep- 
tember day, no evidence was found sufficient. The accusers had 
grown too audacious in their selection of victims ; their clerical patrons 
had become too openly determined to give no quarter. The Rev. Fran- 
cis Dane signed memorials to the Legislature and the Courts on the 
18th of October, against the prosecutions. He had reason to know 
something about them, for we hear of nine at least of his children, 
grandchildren, relatives, and servants who had been brought under 
accusation. He pointed out the snare by which the public mind, as 
well as the accused themselves, had been misled—the escape afforded 
to such as would confess. When one spoke out, others followed. 
When a reasonable explanation was afforded, ordinary people were 
only too thankful to seize upon it. Though the prisons were filled, 
and the courts occupied over and over again, there were no more hor- 
rors; the accused were all acquitted; and in the following May, Sir 
Wiliam Phipps discharged all the prisoners by proclamation. “Such 
a jail-delivery has never been known in New England,” is the testi- 
mony handed down. The Governor was aware that the clergy, mag- 
istrates, and judges, hitherto active, were full of wrath at his course; 
but public opinion now demanded a reversal of the administration of 
the last fearful year. 
THE PHYSIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE. 

As to the striking feature of the case—the confessions of so large a 
proportion of the accused—Mr. Upham manifests the perplexity which 
we encounter in almost all narrators of similar scenes. In all countries 
and times in which trials for witchcraft have taken place, we find the 
historians dealing anxiously with the question—how it could happen 
that so many persons declared themselves guilty of an impossible of- 
fense, when the confession must seal their doum? The solution most 
commonly offered is one that may apply to a case here and there, but 
certainly can not be accepted as disposing of any large number. It is 
assumed that the victim preferred being killed at once to living on un- 
der suspicion, insult, and ill-will, under the imputation of having dealt 
with the Devil. Probable as this may be in the case of a stout-heart- 
ed, reasoning, forecasting person possessed of nerve to carry out a policy 
of suicide, it can never be believed of any considerable proportion of 
the ordinary run of old men and women charged with sorcery. The 
love of life and the horror of a cruel death at the hands of the mob or 
of the hangman are too strong to admit of a deliberate sacrifice so bold, 
on the part of terrified and distracted old people like the vast majority 
of the accused ; while the few of a higher order, clearer in mind and 
stronger in nerve, would not be likely to effect their escape from an 
unhappy life by a lie of the utmost conceivable gravity, If, in the Sa- 
lem case, life was saved by confession toward the last, it was for a 
special reason ; and it seems to be a singular instance of such a mode 
of escape. Some other mode of explanation is needed; and the ob- 
servations of modern inquiry supply it. There can be no doubt now 
that the sufferers under nervous disturbances, the subjects of abnormal 
condition, found themselves in possession of strange faculties, and 
thought themselves able to do new and wonderful things. When urged 
to explain how it was, they could only suppose, as so many of the Sa- 
lem victims did, that it was by “some evil spirit ;” and except where 
there was such an intervening agency as Mr. Parris’ “ «1.cle,” the only 
supposition was that the intercourse between the Evil Spirit and them- 
selves was direct. It is impossible even now to witness the curious 
phenomena of somnambulism and catalepsy without a keen sense of 





how natural and even inevitable it was for similar subjects of the Mid- 
dle Ages and in Puritan times to believe themselves ensnared by Sa- 
tan, and actually endowed with his gifts, and to confess their calamity, 
as the only relief to their scared and miserable minds. This explana- 
tion seems not to have occurred to Mr. Upham; and, for want of it, he 
falls into great amazement at the elaborate artifice with which the suf- 
ferers invented their confessions, and adapted them to the state of mind 
of the authorities and the public. With the right key in his hand, he 
would have seen only what was simple and natural where he now bids 
us maryel at the pitch of artfulness and skill attained by poor wretches 
scared out of their natural wits. 

The spectacle of the ruin that was left is very melancholy. Orphan 
children were dispersed ; homes were shut up, and.properties lost; and 
what the temper was in which these transactions left the churches and 
the village, and the society of the towns, the pastors and the flocks, 
the Lord’s table, the social gathering, the justice hall, the market, and 
every place where men were wont to meet, we can conceive. It was 
evidently long before anything like a reasonable and genial temper re- 
turned to society in and about Salem. The acknowledgments of error 
made long after were half-hearted, and so were the expressions of grief 
and pity in regard to the intolerable woes of the victims. It is scarce- 
ly intelligible how the admissions on behalf of the wronged should 
have been so reluctant, and the sympathy with the devoted love of their 
nearest and dearest so cold. We must cite what Mr. Upham says in 
in honor of these last, for such solace is needed : 

“ While, in the course of our story, we have witnessed some shock- 
ing instances of the violation of the most sacred affections and obliga- 
tions of life, in husbands and wives, parents and children, testifying 
against each other, and exerting themselves for mutual destruction, we 
must not overlook the many instances in which filial, parental, and 
fraternal fidelity and love have shone conspicuously, It was dangerous 
to befriend an accused person. Proctor stood by his wife to protect her, 
and it cost him his life. Children protested against the treatment of 
their parents, and they were all thrown into prison. Daniel Andrew, 
a citizen of high standing, who had been deputy to the General Court, 
asserted, in the boldest language, his belief of Rebecca Nurse’s inno- 
nocence ; and he had to fly the country to save his life. Many devoted 
sons and daughters clung to their parents, visited them in prison in 
defiance of a blood-thirsty mob ; kept by their side on the way to exe- 
cution ; expressed their love, sympathy, and reverence to the last; and, 
by brave and perilous enterprise, got possession of their remains, and 
bore them back under the cover of midnight to their own thresholds, 
and to graves kept consecrated by their prayers and tears. One noble 
young man is said to have effected his mother’s escape from the jail, 
and secreted her in the woods until after the delusion had passed away, 
provided food and clothing for her, erected a wigwam for her shelter, 
and surrounded her with every comfrot her situation would admit of. 
The poor creature must, however, have endured a great amount of suf- 
fering ; for one of her larger limbs was fractured in the all but desper- 
ate attempt to rescue her from the prison walls.” (Vol. ii. p. 348.) 

The act of reversal of attainder, passed early in the next century, 
tells us that “some of the principal accusers and witnesses in those 
dark and severe prosecutions have since discovered themselves to be 
persons of profligate and vicious conversation ;” and on no other au- 
thority we are assured that, “not without spot before, they ‘became 
afterward abandoned to open vice.” This was doubtless true of some ; 
but of many it was not; and of tis we shall have a word to say pres- 
ently. (To BE CONTINUED.] 


FRIENDSHIP. 


In social joys what purer gem 

Doth glitter on life’s diadem 
Than Friendship? 

It hath a potent charm to win 

The drooping heart from grief or sin, 
Hath 


Friendship. 
Then-guard it well from all alloy 
Keep safely ; ’tis no tinseled toy — 
This Friendship. 
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GREAT RIVER, AND ITS 
VALLEY.* 


BETWEEN the degrees of latitude 87-107 and 
longitude 40-60, in the southern part of the 
immense tract of land soon to be added to the 
Dominion of Canada, and the most northern 
part of the United States, some 1,680 feet above 
the level of the ocean, there exists a magnifi- 
cent lake country beautifully wooded with 
evergreens, at present better known to the 
bear, the beaver, and the deer, than to the ex- 
plorer or the surveyor, but destined in some 
future time to support millions of human in- 
habitants. Here, near the center of the North 
American continent, in the Hauteurs de Terre, 
as this region of bracing winters and lovely 
Indian summers is called, a small pool will be 
found supplied with water by the hills around ; 
this little pool finds an exit for its overflow in 
a rivulet barely a span in breadth, and this is 
the mighty Mississippi, whitch with its tribu- 
tary the Missouri is the longest river in the 
word. This little stream, after forming a 
number of small bodies of water, discharges 
itself into Lake Itasca, one of nature’s orna- 
mental waters lying among mountains, sur- 
rounded with pines, beautifully clear and lovely 
in its repose. It has an outlet of about twelve 
feet wide and eighteen inches deep, which 
meanders in a northerly direction through 
Cass, Winnidigoshish, and other lakes, then 
takes a southerly course, flows through the 
State of Minnesota, till it comes to the falls of 
St. Anthony, which are more beautiful, if not 
so grand as those of Niagara. Flowing on- 
ward through more than eighteen degrees of 
latitude in its course toward the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a descent of a little over six inches to the 
mile, it divides the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Its name 
is an Algonquin Indian word signifying Great 
Waters, or River, which it undoubtedly is, for 
together with its tributaries it drains over 
1,500,000 square miles of country, we might 
indeed say, without exaggeration, half the 
United States. Although the commerce of 
this mighty water highway is at present esti- 
mated at an annual value of 2,000,000,000 dol- 
lars, it is scarcely one-tenth what it might be, 
probably only one acre in ten being under cul- 
tivation, and its mineral resources scarcely de- 
veloped at all; flowing as it does from north 
to south, it gives to the agriculturist the choice 
of almost every variety of climate: he can settle 
where he can grow wheat, and where the frosts 
of winter render plowing in the spring super- 
fluous, ur where he can cultivate cotton or 
sugar in the land of the fig and orange. We 
quote the following from the volume before us, 

*“The Mississippi Valley: its Physical Geography, 
including Sketches of the Topography, Botany, Climate, 
Geology, and Mineral Resources ; and of the Progress of 
Development in Population and Material Wealth. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., President of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. Tlus- 
trated by Maps and Sections. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 


444. Chicago, 8. C. Griggs and Company; London, 
Trubner and Co. 1869. 








which will give some idea of the extent of 
country laid open to human enterprise by this 
river and its tributaries : 

“The Mississippi and its tributaries afford an 
internal navigation for steamboats for more 
than 9,000 miles in extent. They have proved 
the great highways by which, within a brief 
period, man has been able to penetrate to the 
interior of the continent, and to subdue it to 
his uses, 

“The great Mississippi River is navigable— 
From its mouth to St. Paul 1944 miles. 
And from St. Anthony to Sauk Rapids. 80 “ 
Making a total navigation of 2020 “* 

Several of its upper tributaries are navigable— 


The Minnesota to Patterson’s Rapids.. 295 miles. 
The St. Croix to St. Croix 
The Illinois to La Salle 
The Missouri is navigable at high water 
from its mouth to Fort Benton 
But ordinarily to 60 miles above the 
mouth of the Yellowstone (1,894). 
(The volume of water discharged by 
the Yellowstone is represented to be 
about the same as that of the Mis- 
souri; and after the junction the 
river attains a width of 2,000 feet.) 
The Ohio is navigable to Pittsburg. 
The Monongahela to Geneva 
The Tennessee to Muscle Shoals 
The Cumberland to Burksville 
Some of its other tributaries which have 
been slack watered givea navigation of 550 
The Arkansas is navigable in flood to 
642 
But during its lowest stage it is diffi- 
cult for boats of the lightest draught to 
reach Fort Smith. 
The Red River is navigable in ordinary 
stage, to Shrevesport 
But only in flood to Preston 
The St. Francis ia navigable to Whitts- 


The White River is navigable to Bates- 


The Yazoo to Greenwood.............. 
The Kaw has been ascended to Fort 


But the navigation is ordinarily preca- 
rious.” 

The Mississippi from its source to the con- 
fluence with its great tributary the Missouri 
(Mud River) is a clear stream; but when the 
latter joins it the character of its water is en- 
tirely altered, the lower river, though it gives 
the advantage of natural wharves and landing 
places, sometimes displaces fertile acres from 
one bank and carries them to the other with a 
marvelous contempt of landmarks and title 
deeds. Embankments or levees have been re- 
sorted to from time to time to modify the ac- 
tion of the current; but as the river runs from 
north to south, the climatic influences at work 
render it quite impossible to calculate the force 
or power of the current. The spring season 
advancing upward from the mouth with its 
rains, brings floods to be afterward followed by 
those from the melted snow of the higher re- 
gions, which is a phenomenon not found in 
rivers flowing from east to west. 

Col. Foster, in his interesting volume, com- 
pares the physical features and climate of the 
whole of the Mississippi Valley with other por- 
tions of the globe, and he says in his preface: 
“This work is not intended to be a purely 





scientific treatise. ... . I have attempted rather 
to present a series of graphic sketches of the 
great phenomena of the regions under consid- 
eration, in a form which should interest and 
instruct the general reader, and, at the same 
time, to explain those natural laws to whose 
operation these phenomena are due.”—From 
Tritbner’s American and Oriental Record. 
ee me 
“DEAD HEADS.” 


Turs class is most numerous in the old coun- 
try. There, where children are born by charity, 
educated by charity, live, die, and are buried 
by charity, it is not unusual for dead heads— 
beggars—to appear on every scene. 

But this European custom has been brought 
to our shores by the thousands of emigrants 
who come to “better their condition,” and to 
make their homes among us. 

These persons seem never to be satisfied with 
their wages, but are constantly on the leok-out 
for extras—perquisites—not bargained for in 
the engagement. The boy who brings you the 
morning paper also brings you a carrier’s ad- 
dress, and expects from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar as a gratuity. The express-men wish to 
go on a pleasure excursion, and everybody who 
sends or who receives packages by them is 
invited to pay a dollar or two for a ticxet. So 
it is with other classes of employees, each looks 
for “ extras,” a Thanksgiving turkey, Christmas 
and New Year presents. An extra fee to each 
waiter or servant, a donation party—in lieu of 
a proper salary—-silver sets, gold-headed canes, 
nicely-bound books, extra-jeweled watches, 
pencil cases, finger rings, etc., are the common 
staple for presents, and large stocks are kept 
“constantly on hand” for the purpose. But 
the recipient of such things, if he be a manly 
man, must feel cheap in thus being made a 
“dead head.” It is mot honorable, it is not 
right, to receive something for nothing. An 
exchange of commodities is not objectionable, 
but the. asking for special favors where no 
equivalent is returned certainly is. Let Amer- 
ICANS not become “ dead heads,” but let each 
pay his own way. 

nh ee 


PRECEDENT.—To plodding, laborious minds, 
precedent partakes of an irrevocable law, a 
sacred obligation due to our predecessors, and 
clothing their opinions in the habiliments of 
infallibility. It is the authority of the timid, 
non-progressive, and unaggressive minds, who 
content themselves to sit in the shade of by- 
gone days, and never step into the sunlight of 
their own—who live in the present by holding 
on to the past. o. 


THarT was a beautiful idea in the mind of a 
little girl who, on beholding a rose-bud where 
on the topmost stem the oldest rose was fading, 
while around and below it three beautiful crim- 
son buds were just unfolding their charms, at 
once artlessly exclaimed to her brother, “ See, 
Willie, these little buds have just awakened in 
time to kiss their mother before she dies!” 
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“Ip I might give a short bint te an twpartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim his fate, If be resolved to venture upon the danzerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither te give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
Bat if he regards treth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sites, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Poe, 


slander. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


CRANIAL DEFECTS IN CRIMINAL CLASSES, 


Tuat marked differences exist in the 
bodies and brains of men, all admit. As 
no two look precisely alike in form and 
feature, so no two think precisely alike 
on questions not susceptible of exact or 
mathematical demonstration. One ob- 
serves three colors in the rainbow, an- 
other five, two, or none, according to the 
development of the faculties of each who 
look at it. Thus we also have. differ- 
ences of opinion, equally honest in each 
case, on all questions, In religion there 
are many differept creeds, even among 
sincere Christians. In politics, who shall 
say that the Free-trader and the Protec- 
tionist are not equally honest? So we 
have varieties of taste in art, in music, and 
in literature. One prefers highly wrought 
colors, another prefers subdued tints. 
One prefers prose works, another poeti- 
cal; one inclines to stories or romance, 
another to science and philosophy. Hau- 
man beings differ not at all in original 
faculty. All were created with the same 
number of bones, muscles, nerves, and 
senses. All have eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
heart, lungs, brains, ete., alike. We dif 
fer only in degree of development; in 
size, shape, quality, and quantity. All 
these are subject to change, constant 
change; and we may grow better or 
worse, according to the way we think, 
act, and live. Circumstances of birth 
and of surrounding influences have much 
to do toward making us what we are. 
Hence the question as to the extent of our 
responsibility. At a late meeting of the 
British Association this subject was dis- 
cussed, and we take the following state- 
ments from the report in the London 
Atheneum on the moral imbecility of 





habitual criminals exemplified by cranial 
measurements by Dr. G. Wilson. 

“ A conviction has been gaining ground, 
among physio-psychologists especially, 
that habitual criminals are in reality 
moral imbeciles; or, in other words, that 
they do not possess that amount of dis- 
crimination between right and wrong 
which the law takes it for granted they 
possess, and are therefore, as regards 
their criminality, irresponsible agents. 
As it has been admitted by physiologists 
generally, that intellectuality, in which 
term is included the moral or affective 
life, is dependent in the aggregate on the 
size and conformation of the brain, the 
investigations were conducted with a 
view to determine whether these habit- 
ual criminals are or are not deficient in 
cranial development. The measurements, 
464 in number, were made of the heads 
of criminals generally, and of the non- 
criminal class of the common rank, such 
as prison-wardens. In order to obviate 
the effect of any bias in the investigation, 
all the measurements were made before 
the criminal histories of the prisoners 
were inquired into; and after classifica- 
tion according to the criminality, it was 
found that habitual thieves gave well- 
marked evidence of deficient cranial de- 
velopment of the cerebral portion of the 
head, especially affecting the anterior 
lobes. After some remarks, Dr. Wilson 
concluded by saying: ‘The habitual 
criminal, unless reformed, can not be 
otherwise than a criminal, and, therefore, 
for his own sake, and for the sake of 
society, he ought to be kept apart from 
society, and his imprisonment be rather 
reformatory than punitive. Even the 
most degraded possess the potentiality 
or capacity of being reformed ; but unless 
there is sufficient assurance that reforma- 
tion has taken place, the habitual crim- 
inal ought not to be liberated. This 
test of reformation could be made effi- 
cient by instituting a probationary period 
after a certain portion of the sentence 
has expired ; and if it be found that the 
habitual criminal can not pass through 
this probationary stage, then he ought to 
be retained as a prisoner, because from his 
inherent tendencies he can not help re- 
laxing into crime.’ 

“The President criticised Dr. Wilson’s 
conclusions, from which he dissented.” 

We give the above as we find it in 





the London print, simply remarking that 
exceptions will be taken to Dr. Wilson’s 
positions by those who, knowing nothing 
of Phrenology, will reiterate the charge 
of fatality. All reasoning men must 
admit that there are moral and intellect- 
ual imbeciles who should be treated as 
such, And it requires no stretch of im- 
agination to suppose that low, criminal 
parents may impart a tendency or a pre- 
disposition to the same class of crime to 
their children, especially where there 
are no educational or religious influences 
brought to bear to counteract those ten- 
dencies, If one inherit a predisposition 
to consumption, scrofula, near-sighted- 
ness, or other infirmity, why may he not, 
if his parents were habitual thieves, in- 
herit their peculiarities? Musical, me- 
chanical, artistic, literary, poetical, in- 
ventive parents are presumed to impart 
to their children at least superior capac- 
ities in one or more of these their own 
gifts. So also children inherit straight 
hair, curly hair, light or dark hair. They 
are tall or short, stout or thin, slaw or 
quick, according as these conditions pre- 
vail in one or both of their parents. 
These things are determined by psycho- 
logical and physiological law, over which 
the child has no more control than he 
has over. his or her own sex. So far, 
tlien, he is, indeed, fated. But account- 
ing for differences in organizations and 
in action does not lessen individual ac- 
countability nor exeuse crime. Free 
moral agency — for self-regulating per- 
sons—is all the same with as without 
the revelations of science. We repeat, 
accounting for crime does not excuse it. 
It is true that a sensible jury and a 
humane judge would make a difference 
in the degree of guilt, and in the severity 
of the punishment, in accordance with 
the sanity or insanity, the ignorance or 
intelligence, the supposed soundness of 
mind, or the imbecility of the culprit. 

It will readily be admitted that there 
are many persons in all large communi- 
ties, especially in our sea-port towns, 
many—chiefly foreigners—who are not 
proper persons to be trusted with liberty. 
They are the offspring of low, brutal 
creatures,—made so by wicked tyrants 
—brought up in dissipation, without ed- 
ucation, without religion, and without a 
quickened moral sense. This is the class, 
we presume, to which Dr. Wilson alludes 
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when he speaks of the criminal class 
whose cranial developments indicate a 
degree of moral imbecility, rendering 
them in a measure irresponsible. For 
them there is no other suitable place but 
the prison or the reformatory. But this 
is a great problem; and so is the ques- 
tion of responsibility in its varying adap- 
tations: how it may be applied in rec- 
onciling the civil with the natural and 
the divine laws in discovering who is 
and who is not up to the standard which 
permits freedom from artificial restraints, 
and who is capable of self-regulation, 
who should be treated as a child—no 
matter what his age. These are ques- 
tions requiring the best knowledge and 
the best legislation to settle. Our ground 
is this: that although a man be low, un- 
developed, criminal, and even imbecile, 
he can be improved, reformed, elevated, 
and made to be self-supporting and self- 
regulating, so that he may become “a 
law unto himself.” ‘With our improved 
methods of treating prisoners, and of 
training imbeciles and idiots, our com- 
mon schools, our efforts at just legisla- 
tion, our religious and benevolent insti- 
tutions, our missionary and temperance 
enterprises—much, very much is done to 
ameliorate the condition of fallen man 
throughout the world. Let us who have 
been favored with a new light, revealing 
the hidden motives of men, hold out the 
lamp, that all the world may see and fol- 
low in the better way. What a blessed 
thing it is that, 
“ While the lamp holds out to barn, 
The vilest sinner may return!” 


_— 2 ee oe 


POVERTY vs. RICHES. 
“The drunkard and the glutton shall come to pov- 
erty." — Bible. 

Tue worst poverty to which a human 
being is subject in this world is the pov- 
erty of a manly pride crushed out by 
that demon, PERVERTED APPETITE. With 
this, in time, come social, intellectual, 
and moral poverty and utter prostration. 
Without pecuniary or mental resources ; 
with a body filled with filth and disease, 
and a mind completely wrecked, and at 
the merey of every temptation, what can 
be worse than this? Lost, lost, lost! 
may be plainly read even in the face of 
the fallen man. This is poverty. 

Riches consist not so much in lands 
and lucre as in vigorous health, a clear 








creative mind, a manly pride, with 
energy, invention, originality, and apti- 
tude to do at the moment what the cir- 
cumstances of the day and the hour indi- 
cate should be done, and a willing spirit 
to doit. One, with all the faculties in ac- 
tion, who can readily turn his hand to any- 
thing is rich in mental resources if not 
in money, and poverty never frowns on 
him. “Hard times” come not so much 
from short crops, drouths, inundation, 
and even wars, as from “ drunkenness 
and gluttony.” Shut down the gates on 
dissipation, and, bad as much of our 
legislation is, the people of our nation— 
any nation—would at once come into 
comparative plenty and comfort. Then, 
is not this the time and this the place to 
inaugurate a great reform? We often 
meet legislators, politicians, merchants, 
and manufacturers wrangling about high 
tariffs and low tariffs, the crops and the 
currency, each crying “Hard times,” 
and each drinking a dollar’s worth of 
wine, porter, beer, whisky, rum, or 
brandy, and smoking or chewing another 
dollar’s worth of useless—nay, injurious 
—tobacco, more or less, every day! 
“ Oh, consistency ! thou art a jewel.” 

Let him who would have good times 
at once set about his own personal refor- 
mation, bringing his extravagant appe- 
tite into subjection, and govern it by the 
teachings of science, reason, and revela- 
tion. 

Is the mill running on half time? 
Cut down expenses to match, by cutting 
off bad habits. Have nothing to do 
with strikes in a free country. Is money 
scarce? If you economize, it will soon 
be more plentiful. Correct, first of all, 
wrong personal habits; make the most 
of your time and energies; develop 
every latent faculty ; find out what there 
is in you, and of you; then put your 
intellectual shoulder to the great public 
wheel and help to roll it on in the direc- 


tion of temperance, education, industry, 


and religion. We need not look for 
wise or righteous legislation till we can 
elect wise, temperate, and just men to 
office. So long as low, bad men fill 
places of trust, so long shall the public 
suffer for the shame and disgrace of their 
actions, and our nation be subject to 
the ridicule of European emperors and 
paupers. 

But, bad as we are in dissipation, pov- 





erty, and crime—as a nation—we are not 
so bad as our neighbors, from whence much 
wickedness is imported. There is noth- 
ing in our political institutions inimical 
to the best condition of every one of its 
members. Here we have a right to 
think, a right to talk, and a right to 
work just as we please, within the largest 
limits compatible with good order and 
the rights of our neighbor. Education 
is free in most of the States; religion is 
free; and land is free. Millions on 
millions of acres of the most fertile lands 
may be had for the asking! Trade and 
navigation among all the United States 
is free, and, finally, thank God, aL. MEN 
AND WOMEN ARE FREE! 

Poverty or riches; drunkenness or 
temperance ; the prison or the dwelling ; 
ignorance or intelligence; infidelity or 
religion ; heathenism or Christianity, are 
open to our choice. In what direction 
are we tending to-day? Are we subject 
to the rule of our animal propensities ? 
or, of our moral sentiments? Are we 
the slaves of appetite and passion? or, 
do passion and appetite serve us? Are 
we tending upward in the direction of 
the spiritual? or, are we tending down- 
ward in the direction of the sensual? 
Each must judge and answer for himself, 
as God will surely judge us all; and our 
future circumstances—of poverty or 
riches—will show how we have lived. 
He who best serves God and his fellow- 
men will best serve himself; and, though 
he may not be largely favored with this 
world’s treasures, he will be rich in cul- 
ture; rich in good deeds; rich in heart, 
in faith, in trust, and in the inheritance 
of heavenly treasures, “where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.” 

pea Sh Sista 


GET READY FOR WINTER. 


“Tne summer is past, and the harvest is 
ended,” and now is the time to get ready for 
frosty, healthful winter. It is supposed that 
farmers have laid in supplies for their stock 
and for the use of their families. Warm win- 
ter clothing, including boots and shoes, may 
yet remain to be provided. Be sure to make 
the latter large and long enough for com- 
fort, and thus not spoil the feet by pinching 
them, producing corns and bunions, or causing 
the sharp toe-nail to grow down into the flesh 
at the sides, which is often the case, making 
cripples of the exquisites who pride themselves 
on small feet. Another thing: ask your shoe- 
maker to save at least one half the leather 
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usually put into heels; such as are now worn 
are ridiculously, not to say DANGEROUSLY, high. 
Many accidents, such as falling down flights of 
stairs, occur from this absurd fashion. 

Cover up the vines, shrubs, and plants, to 
protect them. Put others in pots, and make a 
green-house of roses, lilies, and japonicas, to 
gladden eyes, old and young, in mid-winter. 
Make a comfortable house for the chickens, and 
give them plenty of the right kind of food and 
drink if you expect them to furnish a plenty 
of fresh eggs, and they will doit. ~ 

Then, having provided all things necessary 
for the comfort of the outward man, and for 
birds and quadrupeds, it will be the study of 
parents to provide for the education and 
improvement of their children and themselves. 
They will try to find the best schools, the 
best books, and the best teachers and preach- 
ers. Old libraries will be replenished with 
fresh new books, with new thoughts, and a 
new reckoning in life’s Journey will be taken. 
What happiness is in store for the temperate, 
the industrious, the virtuous, and the religious ? 
A pleasant fireside, with bright faces filled with 
gladness listening to the reading of history, 
sacred and secular; travels at home and 
abroad; science and philosophy, including 
phrenology and physiognomy; art and me- 
chanism; closing each evening with songs, 
hymns, and prayers, every heart filled with 
gratitude to God, and with that “peace of 
mind which passeth understanding,”—what 
can be more beautiful? Is not this the way to 
grow in grace ? 
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PROSPEHEOTUS—1870. 


Wir the January number of the Pure- 
NOLOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1870 will be com- 
menced a New Serres in a new and im- 
proved form; and it is believed that the 
liberal support given it by the public for so 
many years will not only be continued, but 
increased in a manner commensurate with 
the efforts of the editors to make it one of 
the most readable, instructive, and popular 
monthly magazines ever published. 

For more than thirty years the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has held its position in 
the ranks of American literature, and its 
writers have faithfully striven to present the 
truths of science in such a practical form 
that all classes might read, understand, and 
apply them in all the daily walks of life. 
Although the range of subjects embraced in 
the JourNAL is wide, comprehending 

SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE, 
it has a special aim to present, promote, 
and disseminate the following branches of 
useful knowledge, because of their intimate 
relation to mankind in general : 

Ernyo.oey; or, the Natural History of 
Man. Whatever facts of importance are 
gathered by naturalists and travelers, and 
whatever throws light upon the origin, 
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nature, and distribution of the human race, 
find a place of record in the pages of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Purstonocgy and Anatomy claim our 
attention, because they treat of the organiza- 
tion, structure, and functions of the human 
body; showing how we are made; what 
contributes to our physical improvement or 
deterioration ; what we should eat and drink ; 
how we should be clothed, and how exercise, 
sleep, and live to secure and maintain health 
and vigor. The results of scientific research 
and of personal experience bearing on these 
subjects will be collated and analyzed for 
the instruction of our readers. As it has 
been through this department that the Jour- 
NAL has wrought the greater part of its good 
work in ameliorating the condition of its 
readers, in witness whereof thousands of 
testimonials have been received, the ut- 
most care is exercised to prevent anything of 
& spurious or unauthenticated character from 
appearing in its pages. 

PHRENOLOGY—the Science of Mind as 
based on the facts of Physiology and the 
Gallian theory of the brain—will retain its 
prominence ; the only theory which explains 
with clearness and satisfaction how the 
mind and brain are related; the physical 
influences reciprocally exerted by brain and 
body; the determination of character and 
aptitude by cranial conformation; methods 
of training for the improvement of the mind 
in the different spheres of Intellect, Senti- 
ment, Emotion, Affection, Propensity; and 
how success in life is dependent on the choice 
of a pursuit commensurate with mental 
capacity. 

Puystognomy.— The exterior physical 
signs of character given, with the rules for 
their analysis and comprehension. This de- 
partment, as well as that of Phrenology, with 
which it is necessarily allied, will contain 
the latest developments from observation, 
with illustrations from life. 

PsycHoLoey.—The phenomena of man’s 
interior or soul life; his intuitions, premoni- 
tions, conceptions, and emotions ; how he is 
related to the spiritual and immaterial world 
through agencies and influences untravers- 
able by finite intelligence, yet having a close 
connection or communication with his ma- 
terial nature. Science is applied in this 
department to the elucidation of much that 
is regarded mysterious and indefinite in hu- 
man phenomena. 

Brocrapuy.—The presentation of the lives 
and characters of men eminent in science, 
art, literature, politics, statesmanship, me- 
chanics, or commerce has always been a 
prominent feature in the arrangement of this 
JourRNAL, because of its usefulness in encour- 
aging and stimulating readers, the young 
especially, to emulate the examples of indus- 








try, economy, application, energy, integrity, 
and success, offered for their thoughtful 
considération. Finely engraved portraits, 
whenever they can be procured, accompany 
the biographical sketches. 

Tue Famixy; or, “ Our Social Relations,” 
is a department in which the different phases 
of domestic life are portrayed, and sugges- 
tions having in view their improvement or 
better adaptation to the wants and happiness 
of mankind are offered. The choice of con- 
jugal companions, the training and education 
of children, and the conduct and ordering of 
homes, particularly claim our attention here. 

Our Country.—Its agricultural, mineral, 
and commercial resources; the peculiarities 
of each State, Section, and Territory; the 
advantages of and facilities for emigration ; 
the price of lands, and cost of improvements, 
etc., will be given from time to time for the 
information of our readers at home and 
abroad. 

ScreNcE AND ArtT.—We shall also endeay- 
or to present the most recent and important 
achievements, discoveries, and inventions, 
with views of their bearing on man locally 
or universally. Chemistry, Zoology, Geolo- 
gy, and Natural History will have promin- 
ence in this department; but in their dis- 
cussion mere technicalities, or the phraseolgy 
of the schools, will be avoided as much as 
possible. New theories based on the deduc- 
tions of common sense, or having a good 
show of reason, if they relate to subjects of 
popular interest, will find a place here, A 
broad and liberal platform is taken by the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with reference to 
all debatable or non-ascertained propositions 
in Science. 

Extended as the range of subjects which 
we propose to consider may appear to the 
discerning mind, we shall endeavor to have 
something touching upon them all in each 
number. 

The PHRENoLoeicaL Journat is the only 
serial in America which is thoroughly An- 
THROPOLOGICAL in its plan and purpose, and 
therefore has a claim upon the consideration 
of all who take any interest, scientific or 
otherwise, in our physical, intellectual, and 
moral development, in the advancement of 
civilization, and the general welfare of the 
human family. The terms are as follows: 


One “ Mi cces tov csdeeveds Sune $3 00 
Five Copies, One Year...........++-+++0++ 12 00 
Ten ies, UE adeenss sdcsyenatuse 20 00 
and an extra to the agent. 
Fifteen Copies a Year............ .....-.. 
and a copy of New Physiognomy, worth $5. 
Twenty ies a Year............ sone e. Oe 
anda 3 luding books and 
a bast—worth $10, will be sent. 


Subscriptions received for one or for five 
years at these rates. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Remit P.O. orders, or in regis- 
tered letters. Address, 

8. R. Wexts, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AVONDALE CALAMITY. 
—_—o— 

THE recent terrible disaster at the Avondale 
coal mines, Pennsylvania, has produced a pow- 
erful sensation throughout the country. It seems 
scarcely credible that intelligent men could 
show so much disregard for the safety of their 
lives, especially when their occupation brought 
them face to face with danger daily, as to 
neglect to provide the means of escape in case 
of accident.. At Avondale were men laboring 
deep in the bowels of the earth, and dependent 
on one poorly rigged shaft for entrance and 
exit. The sudden choking up of this shaft by 
a fire, which destroyed the rickety shed over 
its mouth, caused the death of one hundred 
and ten men,—men, in nearly every instance, 
in the full vigor and flower of manhood, and 
possessed of wives and children. It were 
needless to dwell on the misery thus suddenly 
entailed on many homes hitherto comfortable, 
and perhaps happy; of the desolation and des- 
titution a single stroke has wrought in a vil- 
lage but a short time ago smiling and prosper- 
ous. All this may be readily imagined. But 
the catastrophe has a wider range. It affects 
the State and the nation. The State has lost 
more than a hundred strong arms and bold 
hearts, whose industry not only sustained those 
dependent upon them, but added to its strength 
and wealth. It has lost men whose earnest, 
persevering labor was the practical and best 
testimony of their good citizenship. It has 
not only lost these men, but it has had thrown 
upon its care and protection their poor and 
suffering families—a costly charge which di- 
rectly or indirectly it must maintain for an in- 
definite time to come. The nation has suffered 
in the loss of the large share one hundred able- 
bodied working-men must have in the produc- 
tion of.an article necessary in our mechanical 
industries and in domestic life. Economists 
would count this loss by tens of millions. 

And all this suffering and loss for a lack of 
CAUTIOUSNESS, in not providing an avenue of 
escape, which would have cost but a few hun- 
dred dollars! Who is to blame? 


a oe ee 
NEXT YEAR'S VOLUME. 


Way not 50,000? With a view to render 
this Journat still more popular, to make it 
indispensable to every family, as well as to men 
of science, it is proposed to make such improve- 
ments. in the new yolume, for 1870, as will 
adapt it to every respectable. class of readers. 
We can not, however, make it a record of 
crime and murder, nor can we fill its pages 
with worthless trash to feed perverted minds. 
Our object and aim is to point out the way of 
LIFE, HEALTH, and IMPROVEMENT; to give a 
scientific basis for a right system of Education, 
a just Government, and a true Religion. All 
the teachings of PHRENOLOGY are in keep- 
ing with the best interests of man individually 
and collectively. From it we are led to seek 
the good of our fellow-man, the elevation of 
the race. We recognize the existence of many 





faculties, and would furnish healthy mental 
food for each. 

Then why should we not seek the moderate 
number of 50,000, instead of being content with 
80,000 subscribers? Nay, we ought to have 
100,000, and if present readers say so, we shall 
have them. Reader, what will you do toward 
it? See new prospectus for 1870. 


— — a 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Tue thirty-eighth annual fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute was opened on the evening of 
September 8th. The exhibition of national 
industry, skill, and taste is made in the large 
structure on the corner of Third Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street, known as the “Empire 
City Skating Rink.” In taking this building, 
which is 350 feet in length by 170 feet in 
width, the committee of the Institute aimed to 
secure ample accommodation for the numerous 
exhibitors; but after all their efforts, many 
applicants were denied for want of room in 
which to arrange their goods. 

Each of the departments is well stocked 
with a large and attractive variety of articles, 
as will be seen by the following short synopsis : 

1. The Department of Fine Arts and Edu- 
cation consists of paintings on canvas, 
glass, etc., engravings, lithographs, photo- 
graphs, sculpture, musical instruments, speci- 
mens of printing and bookbinding, philosoph- 
ical instruments, etc. 

2. The Department of the Dwelling com- 
prises apparatus for warming, lighting, 
cooling, and ventilating, cooking stoves, 
kitchen utensils, carpets, oil cloths, tapestry, 
cabinet furniture, table furniture, ornaments 
for parlors, building accessories, mantels, 
grates, etc. 

8. The Department of Dress and Handicraft 
includes wearing apparel for both sexes, 
sewing machines, artificial limbs, wigs and 
hair-work, jewelry, trunks, umbrellas, etc. 

4. The Department of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy—soaps, toilet preparations, acids, 
leather, furs, india-rubber and gutta-percha 
preparations, paints, dye-stuffs, sugars, con- 
fectionery, minerals, ores, apparatus for mak- 
ing gas, natural stones used in building, etc. 

5. The Department of Engines and Ma- 
chinery—machines for making wood, metal, 
and all tools used by artisans or in factories, 
not otherwise provided for. 

6. The Department of Intercommunication 
contains locomotive engines, cars, carriages, 
wagons, sleighs, mcdels of ocean or river 
vessels, electric telegraphs, etc. 

7. The Department of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture—specimens of plants and flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese, plows, culti- 
vators, mowers, reapers, churns, cheese presses, 
hemp, flax, cotton, etc. 

Each of the above departments is divi- 
ded imto seven groups, articles of like nature 
being kept together. In addition to this, there 
is the display of the National Association of 








Wool Manufacturers—the finest in America. 









The machinery driven by steam is shown in 
a separate building, 200 feet by 50 feet, erected 
for the purpose at the easterly end of the Rink. 
The exhibition will prove, doubtless, entirely 
successful to those having it in charge, as it is 
the most instructive and interesting enterprise 
of the kind yet attempted by the Institute. 


nb oe ee 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


Moser readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL require no appeals to mercenary motives 
to induce them to act in a good cause, But 
there are young men—and women, too—de- 
pendent on their own exertions, who would 
rejoice at the opportunity of earning a few 
dollars, and of doing good at the same time. 
Such an opportunity we now propose to offer 
in the shape of the following very liberal 


CASH PREMIUMS, 


for subscribers to this JouRNAL for the year 
1870: 

For Ciuss or Firty svssorirtions, at $3 
each, we will pay $60 in cash. 

For TWENTY-FIVE, at $3 cach, we will pay 
$25 in cash. 

For TWELVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, at $3 each, we 
will pay $10 in cash; and 

For FIvE svBscriptions, at $3 each, we 
will pay $3 in cash, 

The amount, less the premium, may be for- 
warded with the names, either in P. O. orders 
or in registered letters, and the JouRNAL will 
be promptly sent in return. 

Ciuss IN Every NEIGHBORHOOD may at 
once be started. Enterprising men and women 
can thus earn a few dollars, and at the same 
time place good reading matter in the hands 
of every family. 

Specimen numbers—of such as we have to 
spare—will be furnished at half price, namely, 
15 cents each, post-paid, for this purpese, 

No certificates of agency are necessary, for 
the persons forming clubs are supposed to be 
known to parties subscribing. 

. No restrictions as to territory are made, each 
canvasser covering any ground he may choose. 
It is better, however, to try each family in 
every village, town, or neighborhood. 

Present and former readers are our main re- 
liance for helpers and co-workers in extending 
a knowledge of our principles and obtaining 
new recruits. Into their hands we confidently 
intrust the good work, 

One other suggestion may be made in this 
connection, viz., that the earlier clubs are 
started, the more likely the agent will be to 
obtain a large club, Let the good work com- 
mence at once, and be pushed vigorously. 


eo 


Last CaLt.— One number more completes 
the volume, and the year, 1869! How time 
flies! Are we ready to enter on a new year? 
“ Aye, aye, sir; all ready!” 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


nnn 
Of the soul, the bo ty form doth take, 
Por soul is form, and doth the budy make —Spenser. 





ON THE EXPRESSION OP THE EYE. 


(Omrrrie certain expressions about eating and 
drinking, which usually get into every literary 
production of an Englishman, we copy from 
Macmillan’s Magazine the following interesting 
article. 

The writer works all around this subject, but 
fails to go to the core. He knows nothing of 
Phrenology, and very little of Physiognomy. 
Still, he knows about as much as the world is 
prepared to admit, and so we copy him.] 

We live in an age so greatly enlightened upon 
almost all subjects, that one now hesitates to 
believe it possible that any single delusion still 
holds its own among us; so that 7 man who 
really thinks that he has some new thing to say, 
some new truth to enunciate, hesitates long now- 
adays before he speaks, and questions himself at 
great length and with considerable severity, as 
to whether it may not after all be the fact that he 
himself is in the wrong, and society at large in the 
right. And the man who thus hesitates and thus 
questions himself does well. The world has found 
out the truth in mostthings. That which has been 
received by all, “ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,” is for the most part right. * * * 


THE WRITER'S THEORY. 


There is considerable self-denial needed for the 
proper discussion of any question in which we are 
really interested. A man must not sit down, pen 
in hand, full of his subject, or rather full of one 
side of his subject, and determined to support that 
side with every argument that he can call to his 
assistance, ignoring totally all that may be said 
by those who regard the question from another 
point of view. If he does this, he may indeed 
enjoy very keenly the task in which he is engaged, 
bat he will effect nothing by performing it, un- 
less it be the doing an injury to the cause which 
he wishes to serve. It is curious to observe how 
many of those opinions which we have espoused 
eagerly on first acquaintance are found, on further 
examination, to be wholly unworthy of support, 
and have to be abandoned in consequence. 

The theory which I have now to submit to the 
reader’s consideration has, at any rate, been long 
under careful examination, and the result has 
been that I have found it needful to modify it to 
quite a surprising extent. The inquiry, then, 
which I wish to make in this paper is simply 
this: “ Have we not hitherto been accustomed, 
when speaking of the expressiveness of the human 
eye, to attribute too much of the expressiveness 
to the organ itself, and too little to those portions 
of the face by which the eye is immediately sur- 
rounded ?”’ 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE BYR. 


It has been the custom among all sorts of people 
to speak of a malignant eye, a merciful eye. and 
so on. Now, have snch persons ever seriously 
reflected what sort of thing an eye really is? 
This we must briefly examine into before pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The human eye is an object abont the size and 
shape of a middle-sized walnut. It is of a white 
or whitish color, and has upon its anterior surface 
—the surface, namely, presented to the tator 
—a round spot about half an inch in diameter, 
called the iris, in the middle of which is a small 
hole, through which the images of the different 
objects presented to our powers of vision pass 
through to be reflected on the retina within. 

The organ which has been thus rapidly de- 
scribed is capable of but little change. The ex- 
tent to which it varies in different individuals is 
very small. It varies, but this infinitesimally, ia 








size, in the degree of polish on its surface, in the 
color of the iris, which may be brown, hazel, blue, 
gray, or green, and in the quickness or slowness 
of its movements, upward and downward, and to 
right or left. So much for the degree of varia- 
tion in this organ in different individuals. 

As to the extent to which the eye itself varies 
in the same individual, at different times and 
under different circumstances, that is still less. 
The large pale surface called the white of the eye 
never changes at all, nor does the iris, the colored 
circle which surrounds the pupil The pupil 
itself is capable of change. It is, as has been 
said, a hole, and this hole contracts in size when 
turned to the light, and enlarges when directed 
toward the darkness. I have heard it said that 
this hole also enlarges and contracts in cases of 
violent anger or other exhibition of passion ; but 
this is a phenomenon for which I can not vouch, 
having never observed anything of the sort my- 
self. It may be, too, that through this dark 
tunnel there looks out upon us something from 
the soul within. This, however, can not be de- 
fined or described, but only felt. It is not to be 
estimated by the senses, yet let that mysterious 
something have its full weight, and never be 
— while these few pages are under pe- 
rusal. 

ITS CAPABILITY OF BXPRESSION. 

With regard, then, to what is tangible, and 
what lies open to observation. The extent to 
which the eye itself is one of changing seems 
to be very small, while those changes of which it 
is capable appear to be such as can have only 
the very slightest effect upon the expression of 
the feature. (1.) The whole organ can be moved 
with more or less swiftness in all directions; and 
(2.) the size of the pupil—not of the iris, mind, 
which is what we observe chiefly when we look 
at man—the size of the pupil is subject to changes. 

Now this is ndt much. Compare the amount of 
expressiveness to be got out of these changes in 
the eye itself, with the astounding and increasing 
variation observable in all the adjacent parts by 
which the eye is surrounded, 

Those adjacent parts are in reality portions of 
the eye itself. They belong to it, make it what it 
is, good or bad, expressive or inexpressive. If I 
were delivering a lecture on this subject, which 
would perhaps be the best way of developing it, 
I would have several models made of faces of 
very marked and very different expressions. 
They should have no eyes, but only a vacant 
space where the eye should appear. Then I 
would take one single pair of artificial eyes and 
place them first in one of the heads and then in 
another, and then we should see for ourselves to 
what extent (the eye being the same in each 
the organ is affected in point of expression by its 
immediate surroundings. 


ANATOMY AS MODIFYINU EXPRESSION. 


The fact is that the expression of the eye is 
affected by the <i anatomy of the skull, and by 
the shapes of the bones round about the orbit. 
When the brow is prominent just above the eyes, 
and the eyeball consequently lies far back as 
under a penthouse, you will have an expression 
of eye entirely different from the expression which 
that same eye would present were it lodged ina 
skull so little projecting over the eyes that these 
should stand out prominent (instead of receding), 
shadowless, and as it were unprotected. Here. 
then, we have, beyond a doubt, the expression of 
the eye affected from the first by con- 
siderations—by the very build and structure of 
the skull, the d of prominence belonging to 
this bone or of flatness to that. And, doubtless, 
it would be possible to go even further yet, and 
prove how the eye is affected in its aspect by 
other portions of the anatomy of the skull besides 
those which border on the orbital cavity. To do 
this, however, would be to merge gradeally into 
questions of physiognomical bearing, 

uestions connected with other features besides 
the eye, and the influence of those features on the 
expression of the organ with which we have to 








do. This would be extending our operations too 
far. We are dealing with one featur, and to 
that feature, and to those parts wh:ch seem 
essentially to belong to it, and to be part and 
parcel of it, we must confine ourselves. 


EXPRESSION, HOW AFFECTED. 


The shapes and sizes of the bony structures 
which lie about the orbit, and the position of the 
eyeball with reference to these, are of importance 
for more reasons than one. By the build of 
these first causes beneath the surface is,in the 
main, determined the characteristic form to be 
taken by the superstructure of flesh and skin 
which lies above the bone. If the frontal-bone 
over the orbit projects v much beyond the 
level of the cheek-bones, below the orbit, it fol- 
lows of necessity, since in such a case the eyeball 
would stick out but a very little beyond the level 
of the cheek, that the forehead would overhang 
the eye very considerably. In this case it will 
often happen that when the eye is directed 
straightforward, as ina keen glance at any object, 
the upper eyelid will shut up into the fold of 
skin ae oe ag | og e ~¢ 80 a 
upper eyelid will, for the time, pear alto- 
gether. Now, this disappearance of the upper 
eyelid has a wonderful effect on the expression of 
the eye. It imparts an extraordinary keenness 
to the glance, and in some cases, as when this 
fold of skin and flesh forms a straight line above 
and across the eye, the effect of an eagle-glance 
is given—the eagle-glance of which we hear so 
much, and which owes so much of its shrewdness 
to a fold of skin and flesh lying above the eye. 
And, still in connection with this question of the 
effect of the bony structure of the skull on the 
expression of the eye, let us consider for a mo- 
ment the reverse case to that given above. Here 
the bones of the forehead are little prominent 
above the orbit, and almost on a level with those 
of the cheek-bone below ; the eyeball is somewhat 
—— and is covered, as to its upper portion, 

y an eyelid of considerable depth, marking the 
swell of the eyeball below with great distinctness. 


DIFFERENCE IN EXPRESSION. 


The difference in the expression of the two 
eyes thus described will be something enormous, 
and this mainly dependent, let it be remembered, 
on the form of the osseous structure by which in 
either case they are surrounded—that osseous 
structure affecting in so great a degree the ex- 
ternal forms which lie above and outside it, that 
the first of these eyes has a glance of excessive 
sharpness and power, while the second will sug- 
gest a person who is calm, peaceful, easily dealt 
with, and a poorer hand ata bargain than the 
other. Nor are these the only cases that could 
be cited in which the expression of the eye is 
affected by influences out of sight, and beneath 
the surface. tion of the eyeball in the 
orbit, forced forward or sunken deeply back, will 
be productive of results upen the expression of 
the eye which we observe without noting their 
cause. The size of the orbit, again, the situation 
of the eyeballs, high up or low down in it, that 
is to say, close up under the eyebrow, or at some 
considerable distance below it—all these are 
fundamental influences bearing, in a very import- 
ant d , on the matter in hand. Nay, a man’s 
being fat or thin will affect the on of his 
eye. In the former case that space between the 
eyebrow and the eye will be occupied by a 
mass, often sufficiently massive and heavy ; while 
in the case of the thin man, we shall often find 
the position and tbe outline of the orbital cavity 
quite obviously defioed, so that the most unin- 
itiated observer could not fail to note the situa- 


tion of the bony edge throughout its entire cir- 
camference 


So much for the lower range of inflnences 
those, namely, of a structural kind, by which the 
eye is . More might be said on this 
tion of subject, no doubt, but what has been 
here put forward is enough for our present pur- 
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pose. The result brought about by these influ- 
ences are important: 1, The eye is prominent or 
sunken. 2. It is placed close under the brow, or 
it is at some distance from it. On these things 
much of the expression of the eye depends. Let 
the reader. before dismissing from bis attention 
this part of the subject, think for a moment of the 
immense difference in point of expression between 
a sunken eye and a prominent eye, and remember, 
at the same time, that the eyeball itself may be 
the same in both cases, and he will, I think, begin 
to understand something of the influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances on the appearance of the 
eye. The deep-set, thoughtful eye, with its re- 
flective and philosophic aspect, and the staring 
vacant organ with no shade of thoughtfniness 
hanging over it—how far is each of these what it 
is, in consequence of its position in the skull, and 
how far owing to any difference in the eyeball 
itself ! 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE EYELIDS ON THE EXPRESSION. 


That spherical object, with the dark circular 
spot ia its midst, which is properly called the 
eye, is seen through an opening, cut as it were in 
the face, the shape and size of which opening 
differs continually in different individuals, and 
varies greatly in the same person under different 
circumstances. The margins of this opening are 
called the eyelids ; and perhaps these features, if 
they may be called so, affect the expression of 
the eye more than any other part of the face. 
Below the under eyelid comes the cheek, and 
above the upper eyelid we have the forehead and 
eyebrow, and it is on these surroundings—so 
flexible. so capable of incessant and complicated 
change, so different in different individuals—that 
the expression of the eye appears to me mainly 
to depend. 

The extent to which that aperture through which 
we see the eye is various in various persons is 
really curious. In some the opening is large, and 
this is called a large eye—the eye itself not being 
necessarily larger than ordinary. In some cases 
the shape of the aperture approaches toward the 
circular, while in others it is long and narrow, 
when we have what is called an almond-shaped 
eye—the eye itself being exactly the same shape 
in all these cases, and the opening through which 
we see it alone varying. Again, the opening of 
the eye slants from the corner nearest to the nose 
downward toward the temple, or the reverse way, 
as with what we call the ares type. Nowlet 
any one consider the variation in the shape merely 
of this aperture through which the eye (behind) 
is revealed to us, and he can not help owning to 
how great an extent such variation affects the 
expression of the organ. 


A CUNNING EYE. 


What, for instance, is a cunning eye? In 
nine cases out of ten it is simply the case that 
this peculiar expression is attributed simply 
because the opening in the face through which 
the eye is seen is small and puckered up. The 
eye proper can only assist that expression of 
cunning by its rapid and furtive movements. Io 
the case of a cunning eye, n, we shall ordin- 
arily find the cheek rising high beneath it, push- 
ing up the under eyelid, and so contributing to 
contract the eye-aperture, and this, with the pres- 
sure from above of the somewhat lowering brow, 
will soon give us some of those wrinkles which 
are commonly called crows’ feet, and in every 
one of which we may read an infinite deal if we 
choose. is indeed no variation, however 
infinitesimal, in any of the lines about the neigh- 
borhood of the eye, which does not have its in- 
flaence on the expression of the feature, and here 
there is endless variety in dif*-.ent individuals. 
The surrounding circumstances -*' the eye will not 
be found entirely alike in any two cases. The 
—- the eye-opening, the direction taken by 
it, the depth of the upper eyelid, that line (full of 
expression) which marks the eyelid’s upper 

, and which is full of the most subiile 
variation, the very manner in which the eye- 
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lashes grow—all these things, but, perhaps more 
than all, that most important feature, the eye- 
brow, are powerful in affecting the expression of 
the eye. 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EYEBROW. 


Indeed, this last-mentioned feature, as I will 
venture to call it, the eyebrow, is one of the most 
expressive in the haman face. We must all of us 
have observed how prodigiously its lines vary ; 
how in one case the eyebrow will slant upward 
from the root of the nose toward the temple—as 
in the popular ideal of Mephistopheles—or the 
reverse way, the eyebrows elevated where they 
approach most nearly toward each other, and 
drooping as they near the temples. This slant 
will very commonly be exhibited in devotional 
pictures of saints and others engaged in supplica- 
tion. Sometimes, again, these features will ad- 
here to a line which is very nearly or quite 
straight, and sometimes, very commonly, by the 
way, there will be an angle at or near the middle 
of the eyebrow, an obtuse angle with the point 
upward. Lastly, this feature will occasionally 
describe the ent of a circle, presenting that 
arched form which is so much and so generally 
admired. All these forms, and endless variations 
of each of them, are taken by the eyebrow, and 
not one of them without a great influence on the 
expression of the eye—an influence, too, increased 
immensely by those lines and wrinkles by which 
the eyebrow is surrounded, or into which parts 
of it are merged, as in the case of that powerfully 
marked upright line so often to be observed at 
the junction of the eyebrow with the nose. 


WRINKLED EYES. 


What a tale these wrinkles tell when anxiety and 
apprehension lie behind them! They get to be set 
when such anxiety has lasted long, and impart to 
the eye a sort of strained look, which it is dis- 
tressing to witness. We get what is called an 
anxious eye, but is it the eye that is so anxious, 
or may it not be the rigidity of the surrounding 
parts? When the good news comes, and anxiety 
is at an end, that subtile dragging of the skin into 
almost invisible wrinkles ceases, the forehead re- 
laxes, the permanent wrinkles become less deep, 
and people aay, “hiseye brightened at the good 
tidings.” Does the eye brighten in such a case? 
Is the brilliancy on its surface susceptible of in- 
crease or decrease under the influence of transi- 
ent emotion? That long- endured sorrow or ill- 
ness may dull the surface of the eye, and that 
protracted prosperity and splendid health may 
give it brightness, is not denied, but are these not 
permanent influences? Can any one say that a 
momentary triumph will make the surface of the 
eyeball become suddenly more polished than it 
was before, or a sorrow make it less so? 

I believe that the chief tangible power of ex- 
pression with which the eye is gifted, lies in its 
capability of rapid movement. When our — 
posititious piece of good news arrived, it is pro 
able that at the moment when the muscles of the 
face relaxed and the skin became loosened from 
previous tension—it seems probable that at that 
moment the eyeball would move sharply—and 
this movement, causing its brilliant surface to 
catch the light, would make it seem to brighten. 
This power of movement in the eyeball is of great 
importance. In an expression of cunning, the 
eye moves to the corner of the eye-aperture, and 
in anger it will move and stagger, as it were, for 
an instant, before fixing on the object which has 
excited the passion. Now, every movement of 
the eye causes a change of position in the light 
wh the brilliant surface reflects, so that it 
seems to be brighter than before. 

It so bappens that all these regions outside the 
eye are remarkable for their flexibility and capa- 
city for c . Let us think for a moment how 
ber are all convulred and altered by what we 
call a frown. The brow is lowered in an instant, 
and in and position actually changed, while 
the skin which moves with it descends in a terrible 
and ominous fold across the eye, which is by this 





actually reduced in size ; the deep wrinkles be- 
tween the eyebrows become deeper yet, and many 
more are forcibly developed in new puckerings 
of the forehead not there before, and,as the brow 
is propelled forward as well as drawn downward 
by the action of the frown, a shadow is cast into 
the dark cavity over the eye, which adds to the 
sinister effect of the whole. 

The ‘brief madness” passes away, the brow 
relaxes, the dreadful lines and puckers are 
smoothed away from the forehead ; the eyelid 
pressed down before, rises, and the expression of 
that eye, so fierce and terrible just now, is once 
again calm and serene. And how much, I can 
not help asking, does the eye itself go for in all 
this? For something, no doubt ; for if it had not 
been there, the frown would have been nothing ; 
yet in that great convulsion it did not itself 
chan paar It was changed, no doubt, 
but that was by the wonderful convulsion which 
passed over the regions surrounding it; but the 
white spherical object with the dark spot in the 
midst was still there bebind—there, when the 
brow descended heavy with rage—there, when the 
cloud lifted, when the forehead became smooth, 
and the man himself again a reasonable soul. 


TRANSIENT EXPRESSIONS. 

And besides these great changes of expression 
which occur but seldom, and convulse the features 
with their force, there must be taken into account 
all those slight alterations which are transient 
and momentary, and which pass over the coun- 
tenance as swiftly as the shadow of a summer 
cloud will.cross a sunlit meadow. The quivering 
contraction of a moment's irritability, the mo- 
mentary brightening up which goes with the quick 
perception of a jest, the little half-developed 
thought of suspicion crossing the mind, the kind- 
ling of a generous impulse or of a swift surprise— 
all things affect more or less that wondrous ex- 
pression—machinery which we have been con- 
sidering, and set it allin motion. No doubt the 
eyeball itself is affected also in these cases of 
transient feeling; but here I think it will again 
be found that element which this organ con- 
tributes in the shape of expressiveness is motion, 
or little else. It moves swiftly and suddenly as 
each different feeling asserts itself in the face, and 
by such movement—movement, not change—helps 
to enforce the expression of the moment. This is 
a point to mark, the eye moves, but the surround- 
ings of the eye change. 


THE EFFECT OF SURROUNDINGS ON THE EXPRESSION. 
I believe that I may be even underrating the 
effect of these surroundings. Consider, in the 
case of an animal, the effect of the ears even on 
the expression of the eyes. The ears laid back, 
or pricked forward, make the eyes look vicious 
or intelligent, as the case may be; and with an- 
imals again we find that what expression there is 
in the eye itself is still given by movement. A 
glimpse of the white of the eye on this side or that 
of the vast pupil will produce a wonderful change. 
The eye turned back in a horse, showing a portion 
of the white in the inner corner, imparts a look of 
nervousness and temper which makes us mistrust 
the animal in whom this phenomenon is observed, 
and think twice before we get upon his back. 
And if the —a French word which we 
want, and which can only be translated “ neigh- 
borhood” or “ ’_if the surroundings 
of the eye have so much to do with its expression, 
how much more are they inseparable from -its 
loveliness? People talk ofa beautifuleye. Why, 
almost every eye, as far as the eye mene re is 
beantiful. That pupil with its exquisitely true, 
yet softened edge, tinted so perf 
its color may be, and losing i 


iu the impen- 
etrable central spot is, in itself, a beautiful object 


as it lies in the pearly-white of the eyeball. But 
how much does this ~ aoe a re, 
through which we see and ill-shapen, 
if the lid is wrinkled and unsymmetrical, sur- 
mounted by heavy lumps of flesh and by an ugly 
and malformed eyebrow? It goes for nothing. 
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The eye may be a beautiful object in itself, but it 
is not beautiful to us because all these surround- 
ing parts are ugly. 


IDENTIFICATION BY THE EYE. 


They play at a game in France in which certain 
members of a company are entirely concealed 
with the exception of their eyes—everything is 
hidden except the eye itself—and then it is the 
business of the rest of the ey | to identify the 
concealed persons simply by their eyes. One 
who had played at this game told me that the 
difficulty of such identification is ~ orpey! great, 
and that he himself was unable to find out his own 
wife when thus concealed. More than this, it 
happened that on one occasion a 'a4y, celebrated 
for her beauty and a distinguished by 
her fine eyes, la Duchesse de , was drawn 
into engaging in this pastime, there being onl 
one other person hidden besides herself, and th 
an old gentleman not celebrated for his eyes. 
The pair were duly concealed and bandaged up 
with nothing but their eyes visible, and then the 
person, a lady, who was to declare to whom the 
respective eyes belonged was introduced. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation she walked up straight 
to where the old gentleman was placed, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, there is no one but la Duchesse de 
M—--—— who can boast such eyes as these.” She 
had made the choice, and it was the wrong one. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GAIT ON THE EXPRESSION. 


The extent to which the expression of the eye 
is affected by remote influences is most curious, 
and the examination of that branch of our subject 
might be carried very far. The man who garries 
his head forward, for instance, and so looks up at 
you always from under his eyebrows, how differ- 
ent is the expression of his eyes to that of the in- 
dividual who with his head always thrown back 
looks at you with a downward glance de haut en 
bas. Yet this is a question of the mere position 
and plant of the head on the neck—a remote influ- 
ence to affect the expression of the eye certainly. 

Into such intricacies as these we can not pursue 
our topic. The subject is not exhausted ; but I 
believe that enough has been said for our present 
purpose, which was to prove that, in regarding 
the eye as an engine of expression, we have 
hitherto not enough considered it in its relation 
to the parts which lie about it, and I have also 
endeavored to show how all these parts are full 
of an extraordinary influence on the organ itself, 
and have more to do with the expressiveness and 
beauty of the eye than has generally been sup- 
posed. The expression of the eye is a wonderful 
and complieated thing, and my endeavor has 
been to prove how large a share in onan 
such expression belong to parts contiguous to 
the eye but hardly belonging to the organ, and 
how entirely this last depends upon those sur- 
roundings which we have been considering for the 
fullness of its expression. 

And all this time it must be remembered that 
we are dealing with what is real and tangible 
only, what may, in fact, be argned about. We 
have been examining a piece of expression-ma- 
chinery, and studying its external parts only. 
As to mere spiritual matters, those have been left 
alone as of too intangible a nature for argument. 
What power the essence of the man within has to 
pierce through that dark opening which we call 
the pupil—what pity what love, what command 
may emanate from ence, nay, what magnetic 
force to control the ion, or to hold the madman 
in bond we know not. For these are sub- 
tilties which are too deep for us. The eye, most 
certainly, not only sees—thatis, receives passively 
certain objects on its retina—but it also looks, 
looks hfully, looks angrily, looks lovingly, 
and the like; but how far such looks belong to 
the eye itself, or how far they may be influenced 
by the external phenomena which we have been 
examining it is not ble to say with certainty, 
because of that spiritual element which we can 
not deal with accurately, and which would be 
inseparable from any such discussion. 








Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, bat 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 








SPHCTRUM ANALYSIS. 


THis new process for the analysis of light has made 
very rapid strides among many scientists, In novel de- 
ductive results and convictions touching the character of 
the el it posing the sun and other heavenly 
bodies, as well as the assumed conditions of those ele- 
ments. Such inferences are now brought before the 
public, in writings and lectures, with a degree of con- 
fidence, coupled with calculated probabilities, in coin- 
cidence, so apparently confirmatory, that the public 
applaud and adopt them without fully weighing all the 
difficulties with which such new theory has to contend 
in overthrowing established and often observed facts. 

All the attendant phenonfena of golar attraction and 
repulsion toward other bodies in space; the sun's light, 
heat, and actinism, as well as its vitalizing influences, 
point strongly to its probable electric character, which 
is antagonistic to the spectrum theory of the light and 
heat being due to its molten state. 

The dual phenomena of negative and positive electric- 
ity, long observed, exert a two-fold influence, becoming 
both attractive and repellant; constructive and destruc- 
tive, as well as contractive and expansive; pervading all 
space, as well as interpenetrating all materiality, from 
great globes to infinitesimal forms; pervading the 
attenuated atoms of space and collecting them into 
masses, and then uniting ite duality throughout all such 
masses, preventing entire solidity and rendering separa- 
tion of their molecules more or less difficult and depend- 
ent apon the excess of the negative or positive principle 
present. 

With all this array of known facts, with other phe- 
nomena! actions of our great central orb, with the promi- 
nent coincident fact that vegetation will grow healthily, 
retaining its appropriate hues, only in sun-light and arti- 
ficially produced electric light; and as both solar light 
and electricity travel through space in analogous times, 
and are similarly affected by the squares of distance, it 
would appear that we are fully warranted in assuming 
the electric character for solar light and heat, as well as 
for its other attendant phenomena, as the only possible 
means of accounting for their varied characteristics ; 
light and heat from a mere conflagration being wholly 
inadequate for the facts observed. 

The earth, our moon, Mars, and Venns faintly, are all 
of the planets whose attenuated atmospheres permit us 
to see their surface condition; and in each of these we 
observe a solid crust, dynamically caused by their revo- 
lution on axes and in orbits, as well as translation (fol- 
lowing the whole solar system) through space, whose 
boundless area has been calculated to reach the intense 
cold of 200 degrees below zero; and thus their surface 
heat was, necessarily, early dissipated into space, and, 
no doubt, designedly, for thus was the earth made early 
the abode of vegetable and animal existences. 

By the revolution of the sun on its axis, and its equal 
translation through the same intense cold of space, it, as 
is reasenable to assume, was early in its formation also 
subject to the same refrigeration of its surface, for the 
utilization of vegetable and animal existences. In cor- 
roboration that the sun has reached this degree of refrig- 
eration, are to be named the peculiar character of the 
conspicious spots and pore-like surface of the whole area 
of the paotosphere of the sun (except where occupied by 
larger spots, or lines of fwcula), which a have clearly 
seen, every fair day, during the last ten years. These 
conspicuous spots, which have attracted the earnest 
attention of many observers, for a long series of years, 
are often obeerved to continue in one place, and frequent- 
ly remain unaltered in form for several days—sometimes 
even sixty days—more than two revolutions of the sun. 
These spots are noted for passing through two envelopes : 
the luminous photosphere and an underlying gray pe- 
numbra (about of equal thickness), with an intense black 
central area; and occasionally (as I have witnessed re- 
peatedly) thin fleecy white clouds are seen below them, 








crossing, slowly, the black abyss, which has, heretofore, 
been considered as the contrasting dark body of the sun 
itself. These spots are too steady in their combined 
form, position, and duration to be supposed to be 
in any way connected with and floating upon a sea of 
liquid fire, as spectrum analysis necessitates them to be, 
to sustain its theory consistently. 

This assumed new spectrum theory of the constitution 
and condition of the solar elements also proclaims a 
very unworthy supposition in the choice of modes of 
creation, by making their existence so ephemeral, as that 
of a mere conflagration of elements proclaim; which, 
judging from our earth's geological data, should have 
long since been consumed, and the whole solar system 
expunged for want of creative expedients for the per- 
petuation of its peculiar central light, heat, etc. Again, 
it is thought that heat emanating from a mere conflagra- 
tion could not be projected from solar distance, and, 
especially through the reasonably calculated intense cold 
of space—200 degrees below zero—and that neither light 
nor heat so derived could give the varied expression, 
as well as the effects, actually received from the sun. 
Will light and heat, from any mere conflagration, cause 
vegetation to grow and assume a healthy color, or in 
any way account for solar actinism, or any other of the 
varied essential phenomena due to solar beams ? 

The few correspondences in the number of luminous 
bars from the vapor of metals as compared with the 
infinite number of such dark colored bars found in the 
spectra of the solar photosphere—only a few of which 
combinations separated by hair-breadth divisions admit 
of any possible analogy ; while the former are luminous, 
and the latter are dark, or non-lumi , are, 
rily, poor foundations for the important scientific infer- 
ence that such metals exist in the body of the sun in a 
high state of fusion, and that their stifling vapors exist 
in its atmosphere ; thus rendering that great globe use- 
less for any other purpose than as the great molten fur- 
nace to keep the planets warm, if their distances would 
not prevent even that boon. 

The probable electric character of the photosphere of 
the sun is, to my mind, like a charged Leyden jar; 
which important fountain is only developed into diffused 
streams of light and heat when reaching the attracting 
atmosphere or body of a planet, and therefore not de- 
veloped into light and heat at its source, and so not 
wasted by being radiated into all surrounding space, its 
own great globe within being likewise supplied from 
this electric source of light and heat contained in its sur- 
rounding photosphere. The penumbra underlying the 
photosphere is doubtless a gray cloud stratum, arising, 
by evaporation, from the body of the sun (as analogously 
clouds do in our tropics), and these electrically charged 
clouds, coming in antagonistic contact with the similarly 
charged photosphere, produce the conspicuous spots and 
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“What Chen San.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions--will 
be inorder. Your “ Best Tuovents™ so- 
licited, Be brief. 





Puystognomy.—The more I 
examine ‘“‘ How to Read Character” the 
more I like it. It is the dest phrenological 
work of its size for the people. 

I am glad to see your desire is to make 
it still more complete, if possible, and that 
you are willing to receive any suggestions 
that might lead to the greater perfection 
of it. 

I desire to call your attention to the eye, 
and the physiognomical signs of Secretive- 
ness. I have not yet tested the nose sign ; 
but as Secretiveness is an animal propen- 
sity, and as a broad nose accompanies an 
animal organization, it is reasonable to 
presume you are right. ‘Eyes partly 
closed” indicate Secretiveness ; and as my 
personal safety at one time required my be- 
ing constantly on the watch, I confined my 
studies to Secretiveness and its physiog- 
nomical signs, as given in phrenological 
works. I soon found I could ascertain a 
man’s Secretiveness better by the eyelids 
than by any other part; and my year's ex- 
perience convinces me that the eye is very 
expressive of this faculty, its deficiency, 
or excess. I presume you have many ob- 
servations in regard to the eyes and Secre- 
tiveness, «and that you have carefully con- 
sidered the matter. I have found that 
when the character is natural in regard to 
Secretiveness, the eyelids are half an inch 
apart (varying a little with the size of the 
eye); that when there is a deficiency of the 
faculty, the eyelids recede, thus exposing 
the eye more, and giving it a round ap- 
pearance; that when it is excessive, the 
eyelids approach each other, thus glosing 
the eye more, and enabling its owner to 
peep out at others. I have found, too, 
that where it fs excessively developed, the 
eye has a very watchful look. I have also 
noticed that when a man has this faculty 
strongly developed, he closes his eyes 
more the more yon try to see into them ; 
and if he has assured himself that you are 
not after mischief, he opens them again to 
the usual mark.— Yours truly, E. J. ©. 

ProrrraBLE READING.— 
Dear Sir; After a somewhat brief exami- 
nation of the book you sent, “ How to 
Read Character,” I can say that I am well 
pleased, believing it to be all that is 
claimed for it. I should be happy to aid in 
introducing your publications in this sec- 
tion, if I were situated so as to make it 
convenient. 

Were I to do this, it would not be merely 
from motives of pecuniary interest, but 
rather in consideration of their rare excel- 
lence and real merit. Indeed, I could wish 
that the time might soon come when the 
senseless novels and light, flashy reading 
that now occupy a large place in the homes 
of our people should be supplanted by a 
kind of literature having a high moral tone, 
and stimulating to higher and nobler aims 
in life; drawing out whatever good there 
is in man; training and developing those 
eae which shall best fit him for the 

oper enjoyment and appreciation of the 
Senna and privileges which a kind and 
beneficent Creator has provided. 
{ There are several books in your adver- 
tised list I would like very much, and trust 
that circumstances will some time favor 





me in obtaining them. Hoping to profit 
by those already in my possession, I re- 
main yours, with much respect, &. B. G. 


GrateruL.—I desire to ex- 
press my thanks to you for what Phrenol- 
ogy has done for me. I feel that it is in- 
deed ‘* the handmaid of Christianity,” and 
that, as in the past, it hae been the means 
of great good, so it is destined in the future 
for grand and glorions achievements. 
Your “New Physiognomy” I have read 
with much pleasure and profit, and can 
truly say that, aside from its physiognom- 
ical and phrenological worth, its bio- 
graphical sketches and accompanying por- 
traits are well worth the price of the work ; 
and what is true of “‘ New Physiognomy” 
is true as well of the A. P. JourNau. 

You are doing a great work for the 
world, and may God bless you in your 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind socially, physically, and morally. 

WM, L. K. 


&o our Eorcespondents. 


Questions or “ GeneraL InrTEREst” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

Ayn Orver ror Books, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorrReE- 
SPONDENTS—cnd communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 














Bap Breata.—What is the 
cause of foul breath? and what is the 
remedy ? 

Ans. Imperfect digestion is undoubtedly 
the chief cause of foul breath in most per- 
eons, and whoever would have sweetness 
of breath must first place the digestive 
system in a healthy condition. To do this, 
however, the right food must be eaten, 
and in such quantities as the system de- 
mands ; and if only natural food be taken, 
the appetite can always be trusted to 
interpret the demands of the system. 
Articles such as superfine flour, butter, 
and sugar can only be digested when they 
are eaten with food deficient in the ele- 
ments which they contain, otherwise they 
remain undigested in the stomach and 
bowels, causing flatulence and derange- 
ment of the secretions of the stomach, 
and inducing bad taste in the month 
and foulness of breath. An avoidance, 
then, of all concentrated carbonaceous 
articles as food is indispensable to insure 
sweetness of breath. 

If our fastidious, confectionery, French 
pastry and cake-eating young iadies would 
learn the philosophy of eating, they would 
not be obliged to resort so constantly to 
Trix and other articles for purifying the 
breath. Tobacco chewing, smoking, and 


snuffing produce foul the 
drinking of whisky, wen ag ios 
and other alcoholic li and 
simple food, pure water, pure air, well- 
ventilated rooms, and right living will in- 


sure pure amet as the aid of disin- 
fectants. 


Locanrry.—My memory of 
Where 1 wa. Be Loe 





membering the points of the compass is 
given as one of its functions. Can you 
explain this? 

Ans. The probability is your perceptives 
are rather large, while Locality is not quite 
large enongh to give that precision in re- 
membering location and direction which 
keeps the points of compass. Animals 
find their way back to places, though sent 
out by sea in circuitous routes, or carried 
in tight boxes or barrels out of which 
they can not see; but we suppose they 
have no knowledge of our arbitrary cardi- 
nal points, yet they know direction ; and if 
they could be possessed of scientific intel- 
lect as man is, they would remember the 
points of compass, as we call them. 


Can He Hex Ir ?—Suppose 
a man inherits animal siti 
would he not be following ont t ‘laws 0 
his nature in living in conformity to his 
desires ? yA that it would be right, but 
— y not be according to the law of his 
nature 


Ans. Men must act more or less accord- 
ing to constitutional peculiarities. It 
would be impossible for a Clay or Webster 
to be dull or weak in perception and judg- 
ment, but each could modify his mental 
action. It would also be impossible for a 
man of moderate caliber to look at a sub- 
ject through Webster's comprehensive 
intellect. Every man, if he have “one 
talent,” can use it, and it is no argument 
to say “the majority wish to do evil.” 
Nearly everybody could do better than 
they do, however weak, mean, or perverse 
their organization. Mankind are respon- 
sible precisely according to the talents 
and other conditions which constitute 
their relations to life, to man, and to God. 


Prayine - Carps. — When 
were playing-cards introdnced ? 

Ans. Cards were invented in 1391 by 
Jacquemin Grungenmour, to amuse King 
Henry VI. of France, who at that time 
wasmad. The ace was made the best card 
in the pack, being derived from the French 
word “ Argent,” signifying money, and to 
show that a king could not get along with- 
out it, as a menial card backed ©, the ace 
would triumph over a king. The kings 
were called David, Alexander, Cesar, and 
Charlemagne; the queens were named 
Argine, Rachel, Palles, and Judith; the 
varlets or knaves represented the squires 
to the kings, and were named Launcelot, 
Ogier, Renard, and Hector ; the tens, nines, 
etc., represented the foot soldiers, The 
ace of clubs was so named and formed to 
represent a clover leaf, and to signify to the 
king that a good general would always en- 
camp his army where pasturage was plenty. 
The ace of spades represented the halberts 
carried by the foot soldiers; the ace of 
diamonds represented the heads of the 
arrows used by the croes-bowmen; and the 
ace of hearts ted the courage of 
the knights and soldiers. But what an 
amount of anguish, agony, and despair 
have grown out of the use of these bits of 
printed card-board when used by gamblers ! 
Games of chance, tricks, and sleight-of- 
hand have caused many a robbery, murder, 
and suicide. In itself, card-playing may 
not be a sin—except in the loss of time— 
but is it wise ? 


Breativenrss.—Do you con- 
sider the organ of Bibativeness estab- 


lished ? 


‘| Ans. We think there is very strong prob- 
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scenery, etc., while others prefer more 
solid food, and go near the water only 
when they must. 


Derercrivs Laneuacr.—Can 
you tell me if 
can not be ta 
— 5s 


ever saw a person who 
to read ?—I mean, to read 
A. child, an infant, 
to rear as on 5 fee . She 
i oo sixteen prada pone ome, one have - 


ale 

= Sete) yet her canieroaia 

ce tober chide Te It is is positive pain 
her, and 8 re branch 

book to her. What 
That. sometimes sat and 
ed at = till I distinctly felt on in 
y forehead pg 7 — out the where- 
fore of her d learning. Her ob- 
servation is nome at = and her perseve- 
is very grout, ead ber Bastansan te onpe ¢ 
8 very grea’ er Imitation is s 
she is = oar ean, that + = 
recognize of w she is 0; er 
a imitation of their fhe end 
gestures. I can advance her eres only 
and god if I ean educate her; but what 
is it eames lacking? why can she not 


This must be considered a very unfortu- 
nate case. That there is some deficiency 
or derangement of the nervous system in 
the region of Language seems altogether 
probable. The want of connection thus 
shown between the faculty of vocal ex- 
pression and the receptive and reflective 
powers of the intellect is due, in our 
opinion, to physical conditions which time 
and good health may remedy, but which 
may not be repaired by any treatment 
known to science. A case in our memory 
may be cited of a young man whom a 
severe illness left in a condition similar 
to the young girl named in your inquiry. 
He exhibits considerable intelligence, is 
an excellent practical farmer and chair 
maker, but unable to learn to read or talk 
coherently. His malady affected partly his 
organs of articulation, but chiefly deranged 
the organ of Language. His memory is 
good of what he sees, and of what infor- 
mation is conveyed to him by signs; but 
although he can understand what is said 
to him if the simplest words are used, he 
is likely to forget it, the impression left on 
his mind by speech being very weak. 


MarriaGr ConceniaLiry.— 
What constitutes congeniality in candi- 
dates for matrimony? Should they be 
vanes agg temperament, or present a con- 
trast 


Ans. True congeniality arises from har- 
mony. If one party have the right tem- 
perament and mental development for 
health and vigor and soundness, he may 
marry one who has similar. conditions; 
but if one ‘have & temperament which is 
too nervous or too much inclined to men- 
tality, the companion should have a con- 
tyasting predominance of the vital-motive 
temperaments, so that, should there be 
offspring, it may stand a good chance of 
inheriting, partly from one and partly from 
the other parent, a good degree of all the 
temperaments. Moreover, harmony of 
disposition between the parents does not 
necessarily imply similarity. If either is 
in any way imperfect, the other should 
supply the deficiency, and thus each be the 
complement of the other. 


Niowrwars.—What is the 


condition of the nervous and vascular 
system during an attack of what is famil- 
farly known as “nightmare 
y dae gf Bye scsi OE 
ble condition from exhaustion or disease, 
cok Paes Ole eee So 
local congestion, especially about the 
stomach, heart, lungs, and throat, and the 
cause may generally be found in overeat- 
De dio eng. uty aalayrenhona 
est easily; or it may arise from the use 
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of alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, strong 
tea, coffee, or from fatigue, or from some 
unnatural or cramped position during 
sleep. Persons with an empty stomach, 
and in airy rooms, seldom have night- 
mare. 


PiancuettE MysteryY.— 
Eprron or Jownnat—Dear Sir; The 
* Planchette " which I ordered from you a 
short time since has reached me safely; 
for which please dha ft thanks. 

london —— faile to “ work” or 
move, or, in fac ha ay 
wonderful lens wh 
it. J therefore respect a ask my aye 
will give some Information in rega 
on. do not think it a dat oa we Seal, 
after seeing the account publis in the 
A. P. Jounnan the current year. 

The directions state that certain persons 
can operate it in a few moments, and with 
others it reqdires a longer time. What 
kind of persons can work it t or 





by reflections in the form of a dialogue on 
the nature of God, of matter, of mini, and 
their correlation. The matenalism repre- 
sented by “ Rufas,” who is a warm expo- 
nent of pure science, endeavors to sustain 
his theories of creation, life, etc., by argu- 
ments and illustrations drawn from the 
well-known facts of e::periment and obser- 
vation; while the ideal “ Cerinus” would 
make ure of the forces of nature in support 
of his argument for an over-roling and 
creative Divinity. 

In the course of this supposed colloquy 
we find much ecientific information, and 
many strikingly novel applications of its 
conclusions to the resolution of ethical 
questions. 

“The Prayer,” which is the Lord's 
Prayer, is analyzed in connection with the 





moet readily? Is it advisable for more 
than two to try at once? Can one only 
canse it to write? Is there any kind of 
rsone for whom it will not move at all? 
ith what rapidity does it write? as, for 
instance, how long would it coneume in 
writing a word of six letters? 

Ana, That the Planchette does write, we 
know from personal observation and ex- 
periment; and that some persons find dif_i- 
culty in using it while others seem to have 
no trouble at all in cagsing it to move, we 
also know, Those who have a good degree 
of the vital temperament combined with 
much mental or nervons susceptibility are 
the most successful in operating it. Two 
pereons of different temperaments, com- 
plexion, ete., will generally succeed in 
working it. We think that those of a alow 
and unimpressible tone of organization 
usually fail in manipulating Planchette. 
It seems to require an operator of a sus- 
ceptible or excitable nature, one with 
whom the moving force has an affinity. 
We have seen the board describe letters as 
rapidly as an ordinary penman. In the 
new edition, revised and enlarged from 
the Jounnat, we have added directions 
“How to Work Planchette.” Sent, post- 
pau, for % cents. 


-Riterary Rotices. 


[AU works noliced in Tux Puntno.oe- 
1cAL JocnnaL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed. } 





Devs Semper. By the an- 
thor of “Semper Deus.” Philadel 
Claxton, Romeen & Haffelinger. 
cloth, pp. 435. Price, $2. 

Sines the yet undetermined anthor of 
“Ecce Homo” astonished the religious 
world by the publication of that most pow- 
erful of doctrinal works, there has been no 
end to the religious essays which aspiring 
writers have been at the pains to bring to 
the notice of the reading public. Some of 
these essays possess merit of no mean 
order, and have exerted no little influence 
on religious thought. 

“Deus Semper” has a lofty aim, and 
discourses of subjecta, as may easily be in- 
ferred from the title, of the utmost gran- 
deur and profundity. Its contents are sub- 
divided thus: 

The Rule of Faith; A Focus of Converg- 
ing Lights; God and Science; Matter is 
not Eternal; The Supreme Self-Conscious- 
ness; The Personality of God; The Indi- 
viduality of Man; The Cosmogony; The 
Crucifixion ; The Law and the Prayer; A 
Compend ; Idealiem—Realiem ; Insubstan- 
tiation; The Fellowship of Humanity. 

In the first and second chapters we have 
a series of wire sayings from the leaders 
in religious and metaphysical thought of 
early and later times. 

The larger part of the work is occupied 


2mo, 


Decalognue, and exhibit: a pe~vading senti- 
ment of the deepest venerat.vn. 

The chapter on “ Insubstantiation” is 
comprehensive in its treatment of the 
formulative Jaws of nature, and the phys- 
ical fanctions of the human body. The 
author's tripartite division of man into 
Body, Soul, and Spirit, enables him to dis- 
cuss his difficult subject with more clear- 
ness than he otherwise would. And now 
and then he expresses opinions with ref- 
erence to the processes of the mind and 
its relation to the body, which show that 
he is conversant with, and friendly toward, 
our theories of the human organization. 


Tue History anp PaiLosopny 
or MARRIAGE; or, Polygamy and Mono- 
y Compa By a Christian Phi- 

— Aanwyy 16mo, pp. 6. $1 2. 

This is the title of an extraordinary 
book. The author, who styles himself “* A 
Christian Philanthropist,” takes the 
ground, almost in the very beginning, 
that polygamy in its practical effects is 
more beneficial than the limited marriage 
ordinance maintained among nations pro- 
fessing the highest civilization. He pro- 
ceeds to consider his very important sub- 
ject from points of view, moral, physical, 
and political, and seeks to make a case on 
his own side as strong as he can, assisted 
by extensive personal observations and 
much reading. 

A long. residence in India, where he 
transacted business for a Boston mercan- 
tile house, brought to his notice and con- 
sideration many things in Oriental social- 
ism which finally decided his view of 
marriage. One of the most striking of 
these, he says, was the permission accord- 
ed by some of the American missionaries 
to the native converts to have a plurality 
of wives, on the ground that the Bible did 
not forbid the practice. 

The argument drawn from long standing 
usage is made the most of by our anony- 
mous author. All the great nations of 
antiquity were polygamic, and it is only 
for a comparatively brief period that men 
have been limited to a single wife. 

Practical considerations aleo, according 
to the author, urge a change in the marriage 
custom. In some of the American States 
the women greatly outnumber the men, 
and thus a large number are compelled to 
remain in undesired and unbappy solitude. 
Many women, too, on account of such 
forced celibacy, are driven to an improper 
course of life, and thus the moral tone of 
communities is greatly lowered. 

In his reasoning on, and illustrations of, 
the comparative states of society under 
monogamy or polygamy, be refers to the 











polygamy he woulda root out prostitution 
and cleanse society. 

The book is thus divided : 

Cuapter I. The Author and the Book. 
Il. Love. III. Marriage. IV. Polygamy. 
Vv. Monogamy. VI. Catholic Marriage 
System. VII. Protestant Marriage System. 
VIII. Marriage vs. Crime. IX. Objections 
to Polygamy. Arprnprx. Review of 
Lecky’s History of European Morals, etc. 

It seems to us that the writer of this 
singular treatise has in view chiefly the 
physical or animal relations of marriage, 
and would, by the change he advocates, 
legitimate the indulgence of man’s sensaal 
nature. 

Looking at the subject from the point of 
view of the material economist, he diere- 
gards the spirit of the New Testament 
view of marriage; that the union should 
be a anion of souls as well as of bodies, 
and that it has a prospective and spiritual 
significance. In the language of a reviewer 
in the New York Sun, who evidently 
appreciates this only true view of marriage : 

“ The tie that binds together the Chris- 
tian husband and wife is not animal pas- 
sion, nor even social gratification, but a 
reciprocal mental attraction—an inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings, which 
makes of the two one flesh, spiritually as 
well as naturally, and, where it is sufficient- 
ly deep and thorough, is not terminated 
by death, but lasts toeternity. This union 
is what every married man and woman 
ought to strive for, and unless they do 
strive for it, they are unfaithful to their 
marriage obligations.” 


Tue Prancuetre Mystery; 
being a Candid Inquiry into the Nature, 
Origin, Import, an cS ogg yh of Mod- 
ern Signs and Wonders. pian g 


Seeker. One vol., 12mo, Bp Wolke os 
% cents: New York: 8. Wells, 330 
Here are the contents of this bewitching 

little tell-tale : 

What Planchette is and does 
view of Facts and Phenomena) ; The 
on ae (with further details of Phe- 
nomena First—That the Board 
is a by the hands that rest upon it; 
Theory Second—“ It is Electricity or M: 
netism ;"’ Proof that eee ed noth- 
tag toeowns it; Third— Devil 


Men = re To “Datmo 
mon; ay is some principle of Be, as 

t ninknown a of the Agency of 
Depar irits ; PLANCHETTE'S OWN 
Pemenr Rational Difficulty; The 
Medium—The Doctrine of Spheres ; e 
Moral and Religious Difficulty ; What, this 
Modern Development is, and what is to 
come of it; Conclusion; How to work 
Planchette and make her write. 


Rosy Gasr's Hussanp. By 
hor of 


ry of a Floating | —- 
Daimonion”* 


The 
” a 
ii.” Price, #1 itt ame 
Ps Peterson I 
Mrs. Stephens’ record is given in the 
titles of these books. Those who enjoy 


her stories. It may be due 
ie sate at rebar Bo ed 
“ Ruby " 
Tue American Jox Miter; 
for over 
Price, 50 cents. in 
: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

* Monseer Tonson Come Again."’ Twen- 
ty years ago we, like others, enjoyed the 
extravagance and nonsense depicted in 
this little book, A new generation will 
enjoy its coarse jokes and pictures to-day. 


with re- 








Dream Numpers. A Rewer 
tic Novel. By T. Adol 
Author of ** Gemma ; A 
Jealousy,” “* 
* Marietta ; *. 
nora Casa 
“La on 


We like Mr. T. ‘Adolphins t better than we 
liked his mother, who ridiculed us Ameri- 
cans in her book some years ago. The 
young man writes with great facility, and 
tells interesting stories. 


Feux Hour, trae Rapzicat. 
By George Eliot. One vol., 12m 
rs, cloth. Price, $1. tt og 
Romota. By George Eliot. 
Household Batlon. One vol. i, tame, 


oa a ey F $1. 

a are the second and the third of 
the six promised —H hold 
Edition—from this Bustog press. 





WanvDERING ReEcOLLECTIONS 
or A Somewnat Busy Lire. An Auto- 
biography. By John Neal. One a 
12mo0, pp. 431, gy Price, $2. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers 


Those who have read the PHrenoLoc- 
ICAL JOURNAL for the past few years have 
formed their own opinion of Mr. Neal. 
Whatever may be his faults, it can not be 
said that he lacks vivacity or sprightliness. 
He is a good observer, a deep thinker, 
and can tell what he knows. These 
“ Recollections "ware evidence of what a 
man can do when he sets himeelf to work. 
The publishers have published the book in 
excellent style. 


Apam Bepr. By George 
Eliot. Household Edition. One vol., 
ine pp. 315, yey —— $1. Boston : 

Fields, Osgood 


Tue Mitt on tue Fross. By 
George Eliot. Household Edition. One 
vol., 12mo, . 814, cloth. Price, $1. 
Same Publishers. 


Uniform with the author's Household 
Edition. Well-made books, though adapted 
to the means of all classes. 


Rotanp Yorke. A_ Sequel 
to “The Channings.” By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. author of * P aet me,”’ “ The 


Channings,”’ “ Elster’s F _— “ Mildred 
Arkell,” etc. One vol,, pp. 278, 
3 ice 50. ‘Pitladelphie > 

. Peterson & Brothers. 
Published in the usual paper corers— 


cheap novel style, in plain print. 


Tue Two Baronesses. A 
Romance. Hans Christian Andersen, 
author of * Improvisatore,” etc. One 
vol., 12mo, 261, cloth. mae, $1 7%. 
New York; Hurd & Houghton 
This most popular Danish author is for- 

tunate in having Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 

for his American publishers. The book 
under notice is brought out in excellent 


though inexpensive style. 
Dans N xs N riggers AND HER THREE 


Dave ao ee s Talks and 

Stories bon abont eon H 
, ha gil Use. — 

of X. B. aa Author of 


Picciola.” a vol. shew 7 bas 2s me 
& Houghton. 

This book is the result of an attempt to 
a knowledge of natural history 
and philosophy by presenting in conversa- 
tional form what has usually been given 
didactically. The illustrations give it a 
comic vein, and this might attract the 
attention of some childieh minds which 
naturally reject information imparted in 

the usual straightforward manner. 
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Curist AND THE GatLows;|Aucunr Drvan’s Pieper. By 


or, Reasons for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. By M. H. Bovee. 12mo, 
330 Pp. Extra oa beveled boards, 
ry id by 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, 

The anthor of this work, whose labors in 
the field of Penal Reform have attracted 
much attention in this country and in Eng- 
land, has presented in this volume an an- 
alysis of the whole question, which, in 
connection with the facts, statistics, and 


opinions which have been carefully com- | 


piled, renders the work a valuable contri- 
bution to general literature, and supplies a 
want, which has been for some time mazi- 
fested, for a work on the subject of Capital 
Punishment. 

The “Sacredness of Haman Life,” the 
“Irremediable Law,” the “* Death Penalty 
as a Deterrent of Crime,” its “ Moral 
Effecte upon Society,” the progress of re- 
form in penal legislation for the past cen- 
tury in both Europe and the United States, 
and the moral and religious aspect of the 
question, are all duly considered. 

The announcement that John Bright, 
Wendell Phillips, Professor Longfellow, 
Charles Sumner, John G,. Whittier, Gov- 
ernor Seymour, Gerrit Smith, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Greeley, W. C. Bryant, 
Dr. Bellows, Dr, Cheever, Judge Edmonds, 
Theodore Tilton, George William Curtis, 
the Washburne brothers, Cassius M. Clay, 
Alice Carey, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
many others of the distinguished minds of 
the age, have written opinions expressly 
Sor his work, must insure it a hearty wel- 
come from every intelligent and reflective 
mind. The WV. ¥. Tribune says of it: “It 
is a compact and well-printed summary of 
the reasons against judicial killing, by one 
who has given much time and thought to 
the subject, and whose heart is in his work. 
* * * We heartily thank the author for 
the spirit with which his work is imbued, 
and for the ‘cloud of witnesses’ he has 
summoned from every quarter to attest the 
inutility and moral mischiefs of the death 
penalty.” The W. ¥. Democrat remarks: 
“Mr. Bovee has a very good book; well 
written, systematically arranged, and full 
of good arguments. In truth, he has made 
a book of remarkable strength.” The J. 
O. Times says: “The work is ably and 
laboriously prepared and strongly fortified 
with indorsing letters.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle says: “The argument is pressed 
with force, and a large part of the work 
consists of statistics and statements which 
Mr. Bovee contends go to show that killing 
according to law does not prevent crime.” 
Letters from distinguished opponents of 
capital punieh t are bodied in the 
work, We make a few extracts. John 
Bright says: * A deep reverence for human 
life is worth more than a thousand execu- 
tions in the prevention of murder.” Hor- 
ace Greeley says: “I revere the Cross and 
detest the gallows.” Charles Sumner re- 
marks: “*I am giad that you are attacking 
the gallows, another relic of barbarism.” 
Henry Ward Beecher complains: “It is 
the rude jnstice of a barbarous age.” Ho- 
ratio Seymour says: “I am decidedly in 
favor of softening our criminal code for 
many reasons.” John G. Whittier warmly 
writes: “I wish thee God-speed in thy 
labors.”’ 
Tue ImpRovisaToreE. By 

Hans Christian Andersen. Translated 

from the Danish by Mary Howitt. An- 

thor’s Edition. One vol., Tame, P, BAL 
cloth. Price, $1 %. New Y : Hurd 

& Houghton, 

A beautiful book, inculcating noble sen- 
timents, and is the firet of a uniform series, 
to be completed at an early day by the pub- 
lishers. 


oo 





Mies Mary Dwinell Chellis. 18mo, pp. 
318. Price, $125. New York: National 
Temperance Society. 


The great popularity of her former 

writings, ‘* Out of the Fire,” “ Temperance 
| Doctor," “Deacon Sim's Prayers," etc., 
| wiil insure the new book a cordial welcome. 
This pledge incladed swearing and smok- 
| ing, as well as drinking. It saved her 
| boys, who lived useful lives and died 

sappy, and by quiet, yet loving and per- 
| sistent work, names of many others were 
| added, who seemed almost beyond hope. 
| “It’s wonderful how things come around 
when there is a Christian somewhere 
praying.” 
“This ma: 

Nor Tiatatecots — 
Pollute the lips of those who sign it, 

No wine, nor brandy, rum nor gin, 
Becloud their brain, or lure to sin. 

Then shame to him who dares malign it.” 

Give the book to your boys and girls; it 
may save them from a world of sin and 
sorrow. 


Rev. Dr. Wititovensy AnD 
nis Wirxe. By Mrs. Mary S. Walker. 
12mo, pp. 458. Price, $1 50. Published 
by the National Temperance Society. 
Tiustrated with four choice engravin; 

original designs. Address J. N. 

Stearns. blishing Agent, 172 William 

Street, New York. 

We thank the N. T. 8. for bringing out 
such an excellent story book, and trust it 
and similar works may be placed in all the 
Sunday-school and district libraries. 


CaritTat PuNIsHMENT; or, 


The Proper Treatment of Criminals. By 
Goome mbe. Pamphlet. Sent oe 
td for 15 cents, by the Publisher, 8. R. 


ELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Question: Does the love of life, or the 
fear of death, tend to lessen or prevent 
human crime? Mr. Combe answers these 
and other questions in his own inimitable 
way, in this pamphlet. 

Those who wish to circnlate this docu- 
ment for the good it may do, will be eup- 
plied, post-paid, at the rate of fifteen fer a 
dollar, and at still lower rates by the han- 
dred. 


Some REcoLLECTIONS OF THE 
Antr-Stavery Conriicr. By Rev. 
Samuel J. May. One vol., 12mo, pp. 

408, cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: Fields, 

Osgood & Co. 


Here is history. If our readers wish to 
review the rise, progress, and overthrow 
of African slavery in America, here is 
the volume to find it, as recorded by one 
of the patriarchs in the canse of abolition. 
The portrait and character of Rev. Mr. 
May were published in the May number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in 1868, 


Too Brient tro Last. A 
Novel. One vol., octavo, pp. 60. Price, 
35 cents. Boston; Fieldw Sagood & Co. 
A spirited story which will serve to kill 

time when there is “ xothing else to do.” 


Tur Apvance, a_ weekly 
religious newepaper published in Chicago, 
Minois, is, as ite name implies, a spirited 

-head journal, with cutoryeieng » 
flemanly men for Me ey and, Fito 
be: presumed, with religions men for its 
pay It ee reer er 

enry Wilson am 
Bat the Tite 


name of its literary reviewer we 

do not know. We infer, er, from 

the NE ree Ti ce patantions 
that be is ill. Whether it be d 
sia or jaundice we can not say ; but 

eve. We think his 











Publisher's Department. 


Ciuss.—In making up clubs 
for premiums, it is not necessary that a 
the names be sent in at one time. Addi- 
tions may be made at al times. 





Our “Cnariry” Propost- 
tion, to aid churches, Sunday-achools, 
clergymen, etc. We have published a 
epecial circular combining the proposition 
for “MATERIAL arp” in special cases. 
Those interested may send stamp for our 
“ Charity proposition.” 

“Post ir up.”—We have 
printed a neat, pretty pictorial poster with 
the JourNAL prospectus, which we should 
like to have hung up in every post-office 
and other public places, calling attention 
to the Journnan. It will be taken as a 
favor if our friends will put them up where 
they may be seen, 

No Dunnine.—By the ex- 
cellent system of “ paying in advance,” 
we escape the intolerable annoyance of 
constant dunning, seen in those journals 
which act on the principle, that if a person 
is once asubscriber, he must be always a 
subscriber. We send this Journat no lon- 
ger than paid for, and have no trouble or 
expense in collecting bad debts. Our sub- 
scribers are “alive,” and pay promptly in 
advance. 


Tue Prrenovocicat Bust 
with all the organs of the brain located 
and properly named—in ed for learners 
—may be had nicely packed in boxes for 
sending by express, largest size for $2, 
small size $1—not mailable. Supplied by 
the Western News Co., Chicago, John W. 
Pittock, of Pitteburg, Pa., and at this 
office. With a bust, and a book, “ How 
to Read Character,” one may learn at 
least the location and function of all the 
organs. —— 

Sapotnro. Messrs. Enoch 
Morgan and Sons, of this city, are manu- 
facturing a very useful article under the 
above title, which has already become $ 

y o 


New York, September 18th, 1869. Factory 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Sir; About four- 
teen months since Messrs. Read & Co. 
paid us $200 for a fine Geneva gold watch ; 
they stated that your ticket had drawn No. 
166,342, and requested us to send it to you 
as c00n as the $10 percentage was received. 
We have since that time paid $3 taxes on 
the watch, making the charges on it now 
$13. Let us know what express to send it 
by, 80 you can call and get it and pay the 
$13 charges to the express agent.—We are, 
Sir, most respectfully, J. M. B, & CO. 
“To G. W. K., Manheim, Pa.” 
[With the above we received the follow- 
ing, which will also explain itself:] 
“ Manuetm, September 2th, 1869. 
“Mr. 8. R. Weis, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York—Dear Sir; Being a subscriber 
to your PaRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, I take 
the liberty to consult you in a matter in 
which there is a great deal of deception 
practiced, and in which my friend Mr. 
J. W. K. is a party, as the inclosed letter 
will show. If the letter is reliable and the 
article as represented, will you pay 
the charges for me and have it sent to me 
at this station, C. O. D. If, on con- 
trary, please let me know, and very much 
oblige your obedient servant, 
“wm. z., Agent R. and C. RR.” 
On receipt of these letters we made the 
desired investigation, and found vhe rem- 
nants of an old ticket swindle converted 
into a new scheme to trap verdant greens. 
And now a few words to our correspond- 
ent. Do not, we beg of yon, put your foot 
in any such trap—nor seek to get a $200 
watch for $13—-nor ask our agency in ex- 
amining into any similar swindle, lottery, 
or gift concern. Our time is too import- 
ant to be frittered away on fools’ errands. 
If you want a watch worth $5, $10, $15, 
$50, or $200, send on the money and we 
will procure one for any subscriber with 
the same care that we would select one 
for ourselves, 


Grapes From Groton Junc- 
Tion, Mass.—The following, to Mrs. W., 
from a Shaker lady, explains itself: 

My Dear Charlotte; I can think of noth- 
ing more table to send you, as a re- 
minder of my love and appreciation, than 








. It is P 
hard soap and other ingredients, and is 
- to surpass all md yao oa every- 
ng except silver, 2 wal 
and leather. nose interested sheaid cond 
stamp to the manufacturers, and ask for a 
circular, giving fall particulars. 


General Items. 


Tue Best Ctornes Wrinc- 
En.—Be very particular about getting the 
“Universal Wringer” with cog-wheels. 
This is the only one we recommend, and 
our indorsement of this is without mental 
reservation or modification.— Universalist. 








To C.rereymen, Epvca- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, AND To YouNne 
MEN’s CHRISTIAN AssOcIATIONS, special 
terms will be made for subscriptions to 
this JourNaL. 


Tae New York Mepicar 
CoLLEce For Women opens its winter 
session on the first Tuesday in November. 
This worthy institute is located on the 
corner of Second Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, New York city. 


A New Dopaez.—The ticket 
swindlers have adopted a new trick to 
catch greenbacks. Here is a letter which 
explains itself: 

“ Office of J. M. B. & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Dealers in Diamonds and 
fine Gold Watches, No. —., Broadway, 


some of our ** Early Amber Gra Our 
has extended so delightfully into 

autumn that they have ripened better than 
common, we are ng them much 
this warm weather. In love and best 
wishes for your bealth and prosperi 

LIZZIE H. W. 
And they were good. Sister Lizzie will 


please accept warmest thanks for her good 
ft. 


And this reminds us of the basket of 
luxurious fruits, received not long ago, 
from our good friends Mr. and Mrs. J. H., 
of Darien, Conn.; and of the basket of 
eggs sent us by Miss B., of Norwalk. All 
of which claim our gratitude. 


Wuar We Saw !—Through 
the invitation of a musical friend, we were 
induced, a short time since, to spend a half 
hour in listening to and examining the 
“Bu t Com! on ex 
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How tro Do rr.—A corre- 
spondent sends us the following for the 
readers of the A. P. J. Those who like it 
will act accordingly. 

If you are a wise man you will treat the 
world as the moon treats it. Show it only 
one side of yourself, seldom show yourself 
too much at a time, and let what you show 
be calm, cool, and polished. But look at 
every side of the world. 

[That means, to be “ wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove.” There is Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness in this ad- 
vice.] ad 


Neepep at Scnuoors.—A 
echoolboy correspondent, writing from 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, thus gives his 
“ little " opinion of the Jounna.: 

Eprror or THE JounNaL—Dear Friend ; 
—for you are a friend to the young. When 
I started to school last year, I asked my in- 
structor what would be a good paper for 
me to read. He said that when he was 
young he read the Purenoiocica Jour- 
NAL. I immediately sent for it, and, sir, I 
can say that I never read anything that I 
gained so much information from as the 
A. P. J. The biographies of eminent per- 
sons expressed in so vivid a style, and the 
useful reading in general, have been worth 
treble the price of the JournNaL to 

Your — o. W. H. 


Personal. 


Mrs. Hermans’ literary tal- 
ent seems to have been transmitted to 
posterity, as her son, Cuaries L. He- 
mans, ie a writer of considerable ability. 
He has published two volumes of an ex- 
tensive work on Christianity and sacred 
art, entitled, “A History of Medieval 
Christianity and Saered Art in Italy.” A 
third volume is to complete the effort. 





A GRANDDAUGHTER of Pat- 
rick Henry is teaching school in Franklin 
County, Virginia, She is said to weigh 275 
pounds. 

JONATHAN BuxTON AND HIS 
Wire SaLoman are now living at Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, a man and his wife, he 
being 102 years old, and she 101, both 
enjoying perfect health, and able to attend 
to the daties and management of quite a 
large farm. They have now living nine 
children, the oldest seventy-six years of 
age, and all having a remarkable youthful 
appearance. The old gentleman and his 
wife have enjoyed an unclouded matrimo- 
nial life of seventy-eight years. His father, 
being one of the earliest emigrants from 
England, named the town Smithfield, and 
the street Buxton Street, after the place he 
left in England. 


Carrary Wiittam Barney 
has lately returned to his old home, New 
Haven, Conn., after an absence of over 
forty years. During the greater part of 
that time he was engaged in business in 
South America, and having accumulated a 
considerable fortune, intends to solace 
himself among his friends for the remain- 
der of his life. He ie ninety-four years of 
age, bat erect and vigorous, and able to 
read comfortably withont the use of spec- 
tacles. 


Fatner Hracurrut, the 
most eloquent and popalar of the priests 
of Notre Dame, has created a great excite- 
ment in Paris by his bold avowal of senti- 
ments adverse to Romanism, He has 
withdrawn from the church on account of 
conscientious scruples. 





Business. 


[ Under this head u we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. W: disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Mrs. E. De La Verove, M.D., 
325 Ape.rut Street, Brookiyrn. tf. 








Tue Intustratep ANNUAL 
or PHRENOLOGY AND PuystoeNomy for 
1870, now ready—contains fifty Engray- 
ings ; some of our leading Editors—Bryant, 
Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Dana, 
and Raymond, with portraits; The Male 
and Female Form; Why Children Resem- 
ble their Parents; Gen. Grant and his 
Cabinet; Physiognomy in Politics, or 
“ Faces and Places ;"’ Science of Conjugal 
Selection—happy Marriages; Temperament 
in Wedlock ; American Artists; The Sleep- 
Walker, Psychological Brain Waves; Sir 
Edward Landseer, Lorenzo Dow, and 
Peggy his wife; Royal Ladies of the pres- 
ent French Empire, with portraits ; Guizot, 
the Statesman ; How to choose a Helpmeet ; 
What is Man? All this, and much more, 
given in the Rich and Racy Annvat, which 
sells for twenty-five cents. Newsmen 
have it. Address 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 





CLUBBING WITH OTHER PeExt- 
ODICALS.—We have made arrangements 
for sending our JouRNAL with other Publi- 
cations at Club Rates, and can supply them 
as follows: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and the Eclectic Engineering Magazine or 


LrecruRERS ON Puysi0LoGy 
AnD ANATOMY may obtain all the necessary 
maps, charts, drawings, models, skeletons, 
manikins, ete., throngh thie office. One 
set of New Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates, by R. T. Trall, M.D., represents all 
the organs and principal structures of the 
human body én situ, and of the size of life. 
There are six in the set, backed and on 
rollers. Price, $20, net. 

Another set of ELemenTarRy ANATOMY, 
in twenty Plates, representing the full- 
length human figure, half the size of life ; 
together with a separate explanatory text, 
the whole forming a complete manual of 
physiological anatomy, intended for the 
use of physicians, medical students, lectu- 
rere, colleges, schools, and others. From 
the French of Bougery and Jacob. Price, 
plain, ted, ; colored and mounted, 
$60. Address, ! 8. R. WELLS, New York. 

Sets of Forty Heads, drawings, the size 
of life, in sheets, $30. The same nicely 
backeé on canvas, ready to hang on the 
wall, $40. They may be sent by return ex- 
press, or as freight, to any station. 








Tue Western News Co. 
121 and 123 State Street, Chicago, IIl., keep 
on hand a general supply of our publica- 
tions, as also Phrenological Busts large and 
small, designed for learners, showing the 
exact location of all the organs of the brain. 
Price for large size $2, and small size $1. 
Orders sent as above by our subscribers 
will save expenses of transportation from 
New York. 


Adbertisements, 








Chemical News, $7; or with the Zelectic 
Magazine or Coach-Maker’s Magazine, for 
$6 50; or with Harper's Monthly, Bazar, 
ut Weekly, the Atlantic, Putnam's Maga- 
zine, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, or with Protes- 
tant Churchman, Appleton’'s Journal, or 
any one of the other $4 Periodicals, for $6; 
or with the Hearth and Home, Godey's 
Lady's Book, or Scientific American, $5 50; 
or with Hours at Home, Examiner and 
Chronicle, Home Journal, Christian Intel- 
ligencer, Demorest's Magazine, Rural New 
Yorker, or any one of the other $3 Publica- 
tions, for $5; or with Weekly Tribune, 
Weekly Times, Weekly World, The Method- 
ist, Riverside Magazine, Herald of Health, 
Our Young Folks, Packard’s Monthly, 
American Artisan, or Peterson's Magazine, 
for $4 50; or the Journat and the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, The Manufacturer and 
Builder, Arthur's Home Magazine, or 
Once @ Month, for $4. Subscriptions 
at these rates should be for the year 1870. 
In this way our subscribers may add to 
their reading matter at small cost. All 
orders should be inclosed in Registered 
Letters, or with Post-Office Order, and 
directed to 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 





Piancuetre.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
“ Planchette,” we give below ah list. 


No. 1.—A superior 

~q% —- apes ei somet 1 
vo, _ prev tagraph 

wheel, highly polished.............. 3 00 

‘tor and a beantifal beard, the 

toranda n 

Planchette made................s00 4 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 

boa pag oe seen as 

MOVED MOM. 0 diss CBee ce cece 8 00 


We will-procare and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 





8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York, 





A t ents for this o or the 
f reach the by the 
date in which 


$20 the month p 
to ad- 


Shiae. tanhatn etieakant |@ 





New Temperance Books— 
sent by mail on receipt of Lmetes 3 
. DR. Wi UGHBY AND HIS 
12mo, 458 pages. A Sabbath- 
school book. tte 3 > —— Wine Ar- 
men r ts. Mary Spring 
Ma feats apet e 
ational Tem 
Qty bree gt Bo cmeereae® 
A DINAH’S PLEDGE. 318 
Miss Mary D. Chellis. The ‘in- 
illustrates the wonderful 





Stearns. 
ges of Declamations and D 

for Sunday and Day-Schools, +) 
and Temperance Organizaticns. It con- 
sists of choice por peg DP and 
poetry, both new and old, from the Temper- 
ance orators and writers of the country, 
many of which have been written express 
for this work. It should be in the 

nce. 


tees 
NATIONAL TEM 
N. THE YEAR 


places of 
uable tract on ever issued. 
Pe et Ae eas Oe. 





NR M.D., Physician-in-chief. 
Dr. Adams is eminently 
site sete er mete 
ae natitation “Our aaitd 
and climate enables us to offer 
sap inducements to Invalids who de- 
Hons and Obstetrical Cases rl rele 
‘ MIDDLERAUFY, Propeictors 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. * tf. 





A Nationat ReEticious NEwsPaPer. 


THE METHODIST. 


An Eight-Page Weekly, Published at 114 
Nassau Street, New York. 


TERMS—@2 50 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


A Free Paper to the end of this year to all 
NEW Subscribers for 1870. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Tut Mernopist will, on January Ist, 
commence its Eleventh Volume of ighly 
etc Epprosimating to trent tho 
rculation appro: wen ou- 
d. Its Cares euch as to 
win the approbation, not only of the de- 

nomination whose name it bears, but of 
Christian men of all | evangelical cal branches 
of the visible Church. 


ITS PUBLISHERS INVITE ATTENTION TO A 
FEW OF ITS LEADING FEATURES: 


It circulates a pure Literatu 
its EprrortaL Pace is marked by able 


known writers of our ‘country, will be a 
feature of the paper next year. 


THE SERMON DEPARTMENT 


is one of its leading featu in this re- 
ited far surpassi yy & ont journal mab. 
hed in the Uni It contains 


sermons every a i: nm various 
~~ from our own and other evan- 
gelical denominati among whom are 
romeo pe bags Wp, 
can ng year ao 
columns have been Cariched with the d 
courses of Bishops Simpson, Janes, Clark, 
Thomson, Scott, and d Kingsley, Hen Mooney Wa 
Beecher, Newman Hall 
=, Cuyler, McClintock, lyon, 
F Hatfield, Storrs, —~ T Bartine, 

tison, others It thus aheen 

from week to week pa a of 
pardon. best minds on important 


othe f Sermons are reported expressly for 
Tue Meruopist. 

Its DEPARTMENT FOR THE CHILDREN 
anp Youts contains a fresh eve’ 

r with a ‘Chat with the 
” which renders it most ac- 


ted by its readers, alto- 

ing an amount of reading, 

Taser, ond qunetiy “eer. 

, tity, is unsur- 

passed by any -é Lissilar Joermal, sad ualed 

Rue, alll 
is in every respect a 

COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


IT Is EDITED BY THE 


REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
REV. T. M. EDDY, D.D., and others. 


Trrms.—To aegiees, Tae ts 
per 


ME lay ane 
= a . 
ares So =a 
ee To thoes subsortbing now for next 
weer der of thts bear, be sent free for the re- 
furnished on re- 
of a two-cent postage stamp to prepay 
Cash Commissions or Pre- 
allowed to agents canvassing for 
: may be sent direct 
to the or to minister of the 
Methodist or 
“ ” 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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— APPEL ALL LS 


Wanted! 


AGEnTs in all parts of the country to sell 
these admirable books: 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH—HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS. 


By Lyman Abbott. With Designs by 
Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 522 
pages. 


“Tn many respects it isthe best Life of 
Christ that has appeared.""— Presbyterian. 


“It is a book of great beauty and pow- 
er.” —Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


ALSO, 


HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM, 


WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


we will soon have ready, with an introduc- 
tion by Horace Greeley. 


AMERICAN HOME BOOK. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 


2" No better books in the market for 
Agents to operate with than these. Ex- 
clusive territory given, and the largest 
commissions. 


MOORE, WILSTACH & MOORE, 
52 Bleecker Street, New York, 
or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Maple Le Leaves, es, enlarged and 
improved. The publisher completed 
Sotbees oma for pte i | —~ im: warm | 

acter of Maris 
(desing mith 3 January, 1870), that ‘will 
render it in ull respects worthy of its rep- 
utation and | popularity ; ; and which for the 
character of ite contents shall be inferior 
to none of its higher-priced cotemporaries. 

The Illustrations will be by the best art- 
ists. Fiction of powerful interest will 
form the inent feature of ite pages, 
but with this will be associated lar 
Articles on the Topics of the Day, = ing 
Narratives, Bi phical M bee 
on Social Subfecte Domestic Feone 
and Usefal and Scientific Articles, whic’ 
it is believed, will be read with interest in 
every family circle to which Marie Leaves 
is destined to find 3 way. It will also 
contain short Poems by eminent writers 
but the object of its Batvor will be to avoid 
all subjects which, however — to 
classes or individuals, are not of general 
as It will be printed on a superior 
pens each number consisting of twenty- 

four quarto (three columns each), 
ina a cover. 

The terms will be 50 cents per : five 

copies for $2. All who send .. their’ sub- 
scription for 1870 this month (November), 
will receive the number for December, 
1869, FREE. men copies and Pre- 
mium Lists sent on receipt of six cente. 

0. A. ROORB 


102 Nassau St.. New York. 


Rapid Sale! 25,000 al- 
ndy use. The demand increasing. 

CHORAL Ey eat By L. 
Emerson. Choristers and ingers unani- 


mously oor that it arpa al 
be Charch Music is a 5 
“Dutt November ist, Cl 


lergymen, Choris- 
ined this alee works wil bc supped 
- be en es supplied 


"one per dozen. 
VER ITSON & Oo Boston. 
DITSON & Co., New York. 


For Sale Cheap! atte 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1864, '65, °66, 
‘67, and rm unbound. Addeaea wa 
stamp) J. F. RUGGLES, Bronson, M 














(PUBLISHER OF WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE) 


A SWINDLER? 


THE existence, responsibility. 
frequently called 


in question by letters from all 


and character of 8. 8. Wood, fie. have been 80 


of the United aN similar to the 


moe, es I deem it proper to offer for publication a general reply to all such in- 


quiries, 
Postmaster, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Dear Sim: Is there such a 


to, or is he aswindler? His 
too good to be realized. Enclosed fin 


person as 8. 8. Wood, 

Magazine,” in your place; and LA 80, is he a reeponsible person, do’ 
ropositions are 4 Peceodingly ibe 
stamped es for reply. 


multiplicity of which have become very annoying: 


eo of Pt nn. We Household 

— he agrees 
ral as to seem 

HN CrookeR, St. Louis, Mo. 


[REPLY.] 


I have been acquainted with Mr, Wood du 


is sending out an pene. £ amount of 
that he is do —- 
which he pub! 


Newsovrau, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1869. 


the past three years. I know that he 
, and have every reason to suppose 


and honorable business. I also believe the statements 
with are iru 


thful. 
Ezra Farrineron, U. 8. Postmaster. 


FURTHER DEFENCE. 


We have stated, from time to time, that we were giving 


away tens of Sotenty of 


dollars’ worth in premiums, in proof of Ww —_ ha ad ava facts and ay a 


son's Sewi 


Machine is but one of One Hun 
which we 


“ Received, Cleveland, O. 


ig finch 1869, of 8 
Wilson Shutile Stitch Sewing Sewing Machines nes Yorwarded thie ede 


THE Was ng the alt Macuine C 


subscribers to ‘ 
9th, 1869. 


r as premiums for new pebeeribees t to oWoun's 
The following is our ninth shipment of these ap 


‘our differen 
OUSEHOLD pm 


payment in full for forty-two 
miums for procuring 
ath oar veh vt ta 


The following are the addresses to which oe se machines were aipped: : 


Mrs. Eva 8S. Cobb, Richyille. Genesee Co., 
D. New iiMford. gu ‘a Co., Penn 


N. G. Sturges, Deny Bellon. 


. Mackey, D 
berger, Scotland, Franklin Co., Pa.; Anna H. Smith, tag’a Co. Clinton Co., Ohio; 
Mrs. J. Irwin, Gavers, Columbians Co., Ohio ; ‘T. F. Coffman, Gil Santa Clara Co 


t. Lawrence, Reece Co., Mass. ; 


Ind. ; tta J. Zeek, Boonton, Morris Co., 
Mrs. Geo. Moore, 8 Ivania, Lucas Co., Ohio; Mrs. Elmira bover 


ware Co., Ohio; 
Dutchess Co., N.Y Fang | 

ton Columbus, Pini Co #8 henake 
C, Andros, Bloomingb 


Mary R. Towers, Oprwhieeitie, Clearfield 
See our new Catal 
machines. We will a 


: Pa. 

e of Premiums for for acknow 
state that we have rece’ 
machines we have ever furnished. Every premium is warranted to 


A % ita he 
it, Catan KR. ¥.% iain Co Pas ire LC 
tasanqu 
9 3 ey Bourbon, "Marehall 0. 
RT Bak rs. ©. A. Hayes, —_ 


Ota 
- 


Hunterdon Go., 


. M. A, Dexter, Greene Station, R. i’. Mrs 4 
Sullivan Co., N. Y.; ;_Mrs. Jas, Carew, Joliet, Will Co., Til. ; 
ns, Schuyler Go.. N.'Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth Payne, Rock; 


Steuben Co’, N. ¥.; E. 
Wm. H. Robbing- Meadvilic, Crawiord Co., Pa; Miss 


- ¥; gag Webb, Vernon, Sussex 
; Mra. mele ‘oster, Decatur, M n 

, N. Y.; John L, Yates Wash ng- 
Johnson Co., “henens ; Louis Bauer, pa 
|, Knowlesville, Orleans Co., N. ¥.; Mrs. 


ts of the receipt of the above 
but one complaint from all -~ 
as represen’ 


TENTH SHIPMENT. 


“ Received, Cleveland, 


, Sept. 28, 1869, of 8. 8. Wood, ogee in full for = 


Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sowing Machines, forwarded this da 
Househol 


subscribers to * Wood's 


1 


premiume for 
id Magazine,’ this being e tenth 6 shipment Roma ret Feb. 


tmson Sewrne Macnee Co.” 


As we have said the sewi se compe dae heey dy hundred and thirt -four differ- 


ent articles which we are furn as 


We will furnish the Wilson Shut Stitch 


mium for 40 subscribers to 
scriptions. Also, Cabinet 
Also, the Elgin Watch, w: $35, 
Flutes, French and German Accordion 
Webster's Unabri Dictionary 
subscribers. Also Bibles for one and one’ 
Mi and other instrumen 


to our . Also, for 
og Se haa 
for their retail price in 
and best tent 


ums, the following is a partial list 
Sch be aah, 0 0p 
their retail price in sab- 


in 
Also, Se 
editi = worth $12, for 20 
on), 
Also. 


SS er ae ee su 
in subscri 


croscopes, optical wo eae 
Dickens’ Works, complete; or Wav Novels, ewes, compete: s American 
F bscri rit niversal I Chothos W Wri 


Cyclopedia volume for 8 su! 
—- Also, Knitting 


nger for 15 


nes. As 


PRANG'S foe p aria CHROMOS, 


for their .~ 


and Worid, Aw 
We now have the 


ice in subscri 


medium for advertisers. Our 


sent to all parts of the world. “Single Cop 


September 30th, 1869. 


Demorest’s Me 'y, Demorest's Yt 


Also, fonthl: 
yoo OUnNAL, the Church Union, the New York Tribune 


largest and Dest Doilar Monthly re Ss world. We shall 
the largest circulation of any —— printed, wh 
rates 


soon have 
ich makes it = most desirable 
$1 80 er ine he Magazine is 


are 
es, 10 cents; Yearly, $1. 
. 8. WOOD, etor and Publisher 


Post Office , Newburgh, N. Y. 


oreea 10 cents for pg of e and our New 5 Row Cnn, which 
ive a complete List ng A palais, a 


8. 8. WOOD, >, os allies ietienpss 0%. 





The Milling Journal and 
Corn Excuanece Review. 


One Dollar Advertising rates, 
2% cents per. ine fr firsi ea each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cen’ 

JOHN D. NOLAN sala 
tf. 95 Liberty St., New York Ci 








Catalogues Free! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN FOR 
Published in January. Every lover of 
Flowers wishing this New Work free of 


charge, should address immediately, 
M. O’Keers, Son & Co., Eliwanger & 
Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. ot. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 487 
18 Prospectus of the American 
8. 8. WOOD Artisan. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devote? to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacttrers, Inventors and Patent- 
ome tO It is } eames, every Wednesda i 
189 wn, Coon John —) 
York by by Brows. mbs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and F oreee Patents. The 
proprietors of this 
anno vtrut it cana lr alm to tke t 
more ins ve a es nm a 
other simila in the Un ited 
Stgiee or coo” 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN containe er 
ous Original Engravi: and deecri 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the oot 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts 
Trades; Reliable Reci 
Field, the Works! and the sehold ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers ; Deseriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently oe in the United 
States and ge gt haead the whole forming an 

General Information on 

oP ics Lo ew~ 5S with the Industrial Arts, 


vention, etc. 

reach ane a the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
cor: in familiar language, divested of 
dry ge ay and abstruse words and 
In rnal is published regn- 

rly “the Otel ist of all Patents isened 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 


hte | to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, r, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in = d hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufactu Inventor at the 
extremely low rice ‘of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six monthe, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following rates: 





5 copics for OME YEAT....6.0eseee eee 00 
-; oc. =”  - gesdsoabapaveess 5 00 
o copies for six months sic d Gia 00 dae : 4 


ye delivered in the city of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50perannum. Canadian 
pa ry vs re aoe remit twenty cents 
extra to Sree posta; 
Specimen copies sen tre. Addrem 
BRO COOMBS i & Co., 

Publishers at the AMERICAN ARTIEAN, 

tf. 89 Broadway, New York. 


Authors. will find all need- 
ed information on all points in Han “£) 
Guide to Aneese. It is nota ‘* school” 
book, but will aid a, even amateurs. It 





ane ¢ all pene asked, solves 
_ | aie ves you in a few hours 
t you eee erwise mtd years of 

e ence to learn. “ It will prove useful 
to old and ng, who write for the 
* says the OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volame of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements" has 
now isened from the press. It ae, far 
the most comprehensive collection me- 
chanical movements ever published ; and 
the entirely new arvengemens of the’ illas- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection, The very low ae = 4 which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
ite purchase by ev artisan, te, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 


the countr 
A liberal di t will be allowed to can- 
vaseers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the eneneteeteian een, S09 towne, and 
= in the United States and Canada 
made so large as to render it highly 
comanenethes to any enterprising 
who will eoduaes to canvass be it i in 





BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the * AwuRIcaNn Artisan,” 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the uine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATC . in 
solid gold and coin silver cases, Gold 
Watches, ¥: Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. he Company's certificate sent 

with “= watch ; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATOH, the grade named ry 
ton Benedict in Fp case, $30; in 18 k 

ald cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 

. Benedict, in silver cases, $45; in 18 kt. 

jd cases, $105. We send Watches by 

xpress, with right to —— before 
paying. BENEDICT BROT 

welers, 691 Broadway, near an St., N.Y. 





Hunting and Trapping, and 
how to Dress and Tan Skins and Furs. 
The numbers of Haney's Journal contain- 

these useful instractions, > for 
only 10 cents. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Orchard and Vine- 
YARD, a new new features, the best 
oY mee medium in the Northwest. 

150 perannum. Address, B. L. EASLEY, 

ru, Nebraska. 


__ Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 

Prices tly reduced for cash. 

_ “7-Octave Pianos of first-class makers 

for $275 and —— New Cabinet L- 
Second 


8 for and - 
fist + to 175. Monthly in- 


ruments from 
stallments receiv and instruments for 
rent. Warcrooms No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 


The Wonderful Book-Case, 
PORTABLE, 
CHEAP, AND ORNAMENTAL. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

Every tenth Book-Case given away, in the 
order in which the money is received. 

This —— ee is _ 
the thing frr Clergymen, Physicians w- 

Schoo Teachers, Book Libra 

It is the cheapest and beet i in 
the market. It is portab wl. be set up 
in ten minates, and as quickly taken down 
without the least injury. No tools, screws, 
or nails are requi 

The Case is seven and a half feet high 
and four feet wide, with eight shelves, and 
holds 250 volumes. It is made of black 
walnut finished in oil, and ie packed in a 
neat box four feet long, fourteen by six- 
teen inches square, yb yy ress 
on receipt pt, Me. Aya circular con- 
telat cut descript 

HASKELL % 00. pare, N. H. 


Artificial Limbs. — Marks’ 
Pat with India Rubber Hands and 














THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
A MONTHLY OF RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


EDITED BY REV. THOMAS sa boom vay 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have the Dang 
cluded MROeINE” for the future pee me t ie coun 
DAY MA comm: forming the ‘fret of a 
new volume, ay in respect to Leveome at Beri Arete toto 


Edition. 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE has an enviable 


~~" oy Engla’ a ite ulation ti reachi Meh as 000 copi 
ty in ni rei — hoe as as 8 
month_and th: lishers confid necks @ Tetey de ry ena be 


site he. Ly. popular in this — 3 
is to combine RECREATION, in LP iioeet truest sense, with 
STRUCTION ; as is thus happily e: Oy te the Editor: “ My , in one word, 
is to adopt the best and most varied means of calling off the min from the secular sub- 
jects which necessity forces upon it during ogi na ak to awaken from their torpor those | Visitor 
feelings of gratitude. and adoration which the Divine veal ness and ex- 
cite; and to make the regular return 
which soften, fertilize, and beautify uence of 
hea . To make the Magazine interestir "eS causvates minds without be being 
unintelligible to men of ordinary education van by € all Christian 
denominations; to be of no class, of no sect, of = party, but all and profit- 
able to all,—auch is its aim.” 

The coming volume, while still receiving contributions from those who have hel to 
raise the M ine to its present , will continue to be instructive on ous 
topics, stimulating by its stories of the lives of the wise and and so interesting in 
- pm = sketches of life and character as to render it attractive in the homes of 
of thousands. 

The following IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS will be the leading features of the 


new volume: 
I. SUNDAYS ON THE By Fyenee Cae, D.D., Editor. 
ng Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. By 


} 2. Ertsopes IN AN OsscuRE LIFE. 
a Curate 
Ill. Sr. Pavu’s ComPpantons. By John 8. scdonald, Li 
v Ovr Lonp’s Mrnacizs. B LL.D. 
Tus Porrrart or Carry, as presented b os By Ron Chen Prt Hanna, B.D. 
Recent Revelati: Pritchard. 
ey D.D. 


Vi. Urwarp GLANCES. ions of 
in Italy. By 


VIII. Tae Strucez ix Fermara. A Story of the 
William Gilbert. 
Each number will be PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED from designs by eminent artists. 
THE OCTOBER PART NOW READY. 
TERMS OF THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Yeariy Susecererion, $3 50. Suvetz Numser, 30 cents. 

Cius Rates, per annum—Two Copies for $6 25; Three Copies for $9; Five Copies 
for $14; Ten Copies for $25. 

Tur Sunpay Macazine and Lirrixcorr's Maeazine, to one address, $6 50 per 
annum. 
Sp address on receipt of 25 


ECIMEN NUMBER mailed to an 
SupscriBeErs will please be careful to Premturn Dt ag Post-Ofce ad ~ in full. 
+3 mailed on application. Address 
PINCOTT & CO. Publishers 


A FULL PROSPECTUS, we th Premium 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. . 


BAD, 





The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on all pees of interest from English, 
French, and German ‘eriodicals ; the best ak =. = every rtment of 
human knowl is laid under contribution is uni conceded 
by the Press and Public that, 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIC IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 

SCIENCE. 

Tt is believed that in this department the ECLECTT 

plete than any other M oo in the world not exclusively devoted to the subject. 

ASTRONOM a CHEMISTRY, and the other SICAL SCIENCES, are 

t down to the present time; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled fem 

month to month. None of the baseless speculations which my Ee 0 much of current 
literature, find place in its Siig its scientific articles are wri 

scholars as the Astronomer RicHarp Procror, B.A., Pao. 
Von Humsoipt, BaLrour tk and NonMaN LocKYER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


hold on Fame. 
BELLES LETTRES.’ 


whnd nee Ady mn noe gong’ A and com- 


eminent 
UXLEY, Baron 


POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented by the best selections which 
can be gleaned from a wide field. The department-of POETRY is exceptionally rich and 
of the most famous living English 


copious, and frequently contains the productions 
Poets. 


FICTION. 
In this 4 rtment the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 
LAST A BEST WORK OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOP 
- fie KNEW HE WAS RIGHT,” ie now appesring in our pages, 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This department, probably the most important of all, is represented by selections from 
"hegviewe, pa Lisunteve © tt Home has an Editorial Salll Departures devoted to it 





Rts Ne most at Simple, Durable, and the best | 
ata’ ret jums vely. 
the American  Institate. Pamphlets ILLUSTRATIONS. 
giving ful Se = a] and Pt a> oe ‘general interet, lther Mietorey Po Nag 
Se ne NG some general interest, ei! Portrai or 
MARKS Ideal, embellishes each number. are executed in manner 


tf. 5% Broadway. New Mati City. 


Boarding in New York, 


Permanent or be yt inav — 





able Location. 
ey on ll - yet 
Turkish Vapor Baths. 


= 
R. M. A aay tT 
23 and 25 East Fourth Street, between 
Broadway and Bowery. tf 


and by the best artists, and are alone at Gee te enkaaigtion gles of te 


Magazine. 
WHO NEED THE ZCLECTIC? 
E literary man should have it. Every professional man shonld have it. Every 
upeeen hee hould have it. fre abd knowledge ofthe atta progreme ofthe age 
cultivated taste in literature, and a knowledge of the intellectual progress of 


TERMS OF THE One of nhac ‘ 
Copy, ¢ pe 








Copies, One Year, $9; Five Copies, + $20. foe epocin 
at clab rates. te wanted fo got up clube. Send for specimen . 4 cents. Ad- 
dress E. TON, Publisher, 108 Fulton New York. 





Agents Wanted Everywhire! 
wR Scuoorpay Visrrorn gives more 
Reading a a better Iinstrations, and 
jum Offers then an 
other Magazine of its class publis!) t 
will soon commence its 
and fe pronoance YEAR AND VOLUME, 
and is pronounced by those who krow, to 
be the Cheapeat, Best, and most mula: 
tn 1 Eee i 
* a@ year. it 
and valuable Premiums for Clubs. ‘ioe 
“HELP ME UP,” 
a magnificent Steel Plate wing di 
by Bencell, and engraved ty Bortele, concn 
foo 25 cents becriber. 


the oPnited St States. Sample number of the 
Soest a gf 

for 10 cen’ 
Davane AY & BEC! Publishers,” 
4% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O’Keefe’s Large Winter 
Heap Lerruce.—Meesrs. M. O’Keefe, Son 
& Co., the well known and reliable Seed 





In porters, Growers, and Flori Roch 
tor N. ¥., having grown Vand thoroughly 
tested this new ve ety for the past three 


out out protection inthe coldest of 
climates. forms very large, soli 

encanth tender, qresuish yellow x 
e aa being o! S yA 

tinge. for Seed will be received 
now, to be filled, by mail, in sealed pack- 
ages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had 
Foe ey ES and ae at _—— establishment. 


M. sO RELATE, SON & CO. 
Rochester, N. ¥: 


Curiosities.—Fac-similes of 





the following historical relics and one or 
two other similar curiosities will be for- 
— to any address, post-paid, for 25 
exbotton News-Letter, the first per 
ted in America, and often rred 

to to in istories and elsewhere. 


Se used at Ford's Theater on the 
yang the assassination of President 


To antiqnarians, and those interested in 
these matters, these copies will, we think, 


prove very ible ; they inclnde some 
of the most as ‘literary relics of our 
country. EE HANEY & CO. 


= Nasea” Street, N. Y. 
“The Hygeian Home.” 


A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
N. R. Apams, M.D., Physician-in-chief. 
tg have fine air, pare beautiful — 

enic 





r Home, rs. 
WN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. lyr. 


VINEGAR, —How made from 
Cider, Wine, Molasses, or Sorghum in 10 


hours, Me using Drugs. For circulars, 

address F. I SAGES Cromwell, Conn. Ay: 
Edward 0, Jenkins, St Steam 

Book a 

No. % 20 No Rorth wi iMiam hei ie New Sew Tork, 


that} his establiobement 
Presees, Type, and material for fof the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Ask for A. A. 
Prive Tar Soar. 

Beware of worthless 
that the name of the inventor and the pat 
= is stamped on a Agents 
recei vessigt of GP eouta Address 
8ST. 48 Ann St., N. ¥. 


Premiums! Premiams'! 
Watches from $11 to og * Bd 
minms to persons Books and 
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A SPLENDID PRIZE FOR THE LADIES! 


The Finest! most Pleasing! and Costly Parlor Engraving ever published in America 
to be presented as a Premium to each Subscriber to 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Engraving, 28 by 35 inches, is from the original painting by Lrtuy M. Spencer, 
entitled “* The Pic-Nic on the 4th of July.” It is engraved on steel in line and‘stipple 
by three of the moet eminent artists, viz.. Jonn Rogers, Jounn Harr, and SaMuEL 
Houturer, the latter, by whom it was was induced to come from Europe ex- 
pressly for that purpose. 

Thie pla! a finished, is all engraved in the highest style, at a cost of over seven 
thonseand do 

The engravers have ably ded the ful labors of the painter. None but 
artists can fully appreciate the skill and labor lavished on this engraving. The general 
effect is very fine and impressive, and the delicate finish to the heads will bear the 
most minute in tion. e union of line and pie is executed with unusual ability, 
and their skillful combination has greatly contributed to the enccess of the engravers in 
this unsurpassed proof of their artistical genius. It is cme og es A competent judges 

ca. 





the most elaborately finished large work of art ever engraved in 

The original publishers intended to sell the engravings by Ce at from $10 
to = ; but just before the plate was finished, it was secuted by the publishers 
of Demorest’s MontaLy Macaztng, for the purpose of offering the engraving only as 
a premium for a Club of Subscribers to their Monthly; but they eventually concluded 
to make a bold hit, and have determined to coger one of these costly and magnificent 
engravings to each and every single subscriber who pays $3 for the ine for one 
ea 


r. 
4 The reception of this ificent picture will take every one by compris. No one 
who has any knowledge of the cost of such a plate could deem it possible that it could 
be given as premium to a single $3 subscription to this or any other magazine. 

e do not venture —_ ng in saying that $10 will not procure another engraving 
that combines eo much of interest and beauty, and it is certainly the la: it, most lib- 
eral, and splendid premium ever offered to single subscribers by any publisher in this 
country, and affords an easy and economical way for any one to secure an elegant work 
of art, and a parior picture that is only next to a piano in the way of ornamentation. 

Address DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


2" When sent by mail, the postage on the Engraving will be ten cents, which must 
be included. 





W. E. SHADER’S NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE LEADING TRACHERS OF NEW YORK TO BE 
THE BEST METHOD OF LEARNING TO WRITE. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing that, in order to give the System of 
Practical Writing a more extended instruction, he will offer, for NINETY DAYS ONLY, 
a complete set of five books, for FIFTY CENTS (usual price $1 50). Sent, post-paid, 
by mail on receipt of price. Address 

W. E. SHADER, 
Post-Office Box 6,767, 


New York. 
Rerrrence—The Editor of this Jovunnau. 


— 


THE RETAILER’S MANUAL, 


Embodying the Conclusions of Thirty Years’ Experience in Merchandizing. By 
Samuel H. Terry. 

A standard and practical work on retailing goods, giving full and clear instructions in 
the details of every subject interesting to adealer. Though designed primarily for the 
retailer, it abounds with information and instruction valuable to the inexperienced in 
other occupations. The book is a 12mo, containing 406 closely printed pages of original 
matter—in 24 chapters, viz. : 


I. Introductory. IT. On the Selection of a Business. III. On the Choice of a Loca- 
tion. IV. On Buying a Stock of Goods. V. rchases. VI. Ex- 
amination, Marking, and Arranging Goods. VII. On Advertising a Businees. VIII. 
at ae IX. On the Art of Selling Goods. Selling for Cash. XI. 
= ng on Credit. XII. Sell ishing 





xX. 
for Cash and Credit combined. XIII. 
tock. XIV. Settling for Pu ses. XV. On the Depreciation of Goods. . Losses 


by Fire, Theft, N etc. XVII. Keeping Accounts. XVIII. Expenses. XIX. Co- 
pa EE Infinonce of Soctal Life on Business. XXI. On Buying Goods at 
Auction. XXII. Investments of the Profits of Business. XXIII. Insolvency. XXIV. 
Business Qualifications. 


THE RETAILER’S MANUAL is not made up of old proverbs and anecdotes from 
the biographies of merchants of the past, but is fully up to the advanced wants of the 
dealers of the present times ; and is destined to take a place beside every dealer’s ledger, 
as a counselor in all the emergencies of business. There is no rival work which even 
undertakes to fill the place this must occupy, and the demand for it will be general and 
permanent. Every merchant's clerk, every young man who would become a merchant, 
should read this work. Price $2. Supplied by the American News Co., New York, or 


sent by mail, post-paid, by 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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PACKARD’S MONTHLY. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1870. 


At the close of the current volume this Magazine will be enlarged by the addition of 
sixteen pages, and will be, in many respects, improved. The yearly subscription price 
will be placed at Two Dotiars. This step has for many months seemed imperative, 
and, when fairly understood by our old friends and patrons, will be appreciated and com- 
mended. We say this confidently, from our knowledge of the contemplated improve- 
ment, and from what we know of the temper of our readers. There is nothing surer than 
that the Magazine has secured a field of its own, and, so far, held it. It is an important fleld 
—one which requires in ite cultivation the utmost earnestness, and which will repay the 
best efforts of the best workers. The publisher of the Monruiy has decided that these 
conditions shall be met, and the advance which is now heralded is in the direct line of 
this decision. The friends of pure literature and outspoken opinion have demanded a 
fearless exponent of the good, and an uncompromising enemy of the bad, in our social 
life and economy ; earnest men and wemen in all parts of the country have expreseed the 
strongest desire to see a Magazine succeed which should fill these requisites without re- 
sorting to fiction or unwholesome sensation; and we have determined to meet these 
honest demands, and administer to these earnest wishes. We feel that we have already 
made some progress ; but it is only a beginning. The future opens brightly before us, 
and we are encouraged, as never before, to give our best thoughts and feelings to the 
work. We have succeeded, so far, beyond our best hopes. The first step in succeseful 
journalism, that of getting the public ear, we have fairly achieved, and it will be our fault 
if we do not hold the advantage. It will not be possible to meet everybody's expecta- 
tions—not even our own—but we do not fear being able to constantly present subjects 
of interest in an acceptable way, and eventually to earn the good opinions which have so 
generously cheered us on. 

Although our yearly rates have been doubled, they are yet only one half those of other 
standard Magazines; while our reading matter, both in quality and quantity, will com- 
pare favorably with the best of them. Our writers are second to none in the country, 
and what we print is prepared expressly for us—mostly at our request, and upon topics 
which we suggest. We pay good prices for all the matter we print, and hold ourselves 
in readiness to take the best in the market. The character which we have earned for 
freshness and piquancy naturally attracts to our pages the bright thoughts constantly 
coming to the surface, and we are quite apt to have a chance at them as they rise. 
Under these circumstances it is almost impossible to grow dull; and although our 
effervescence may not al ways hold the same pungency, we can not easily become wholly 
flat and stale. 

Our new volume will be marked by many substantial improvements, and we look for- 
ward to the close of our third year as fixing our place incontestably in the Magazine 
world. The same degree of progress which has marked our course thus far will enable 
us, during the next twelve months, to realize what has from the first been our ideal—and 
to this end our most earnest efforts will be expended. For the rest we confidently rely 
upon our friends, 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


Subscription one year ...........+sceceseees as acne cdedaveqeceepncces 

Six copies, to new subecribers.............- Sactwees sesecedscow ee 
Eleven copies, “+ aN eb epee cede wee cece eceseceesces venece 18 
Twenty Bveceplen; :*~ «Av icocccduans peoe eee ee edecccostes #0 
Thirty-two copies, “* pace vevecvese cesgcecvedocesesoocesoose 48 
Fifty copies, . ee bree ee eudah osethn ecemasde 70 


Any person sending us fi/ty new subscribers, with seventy-five dollars, will receive as 
premium a copy of WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY—latest pictorial edi- 
tion—or fwelve dollars’ worth of books from any American publisher, such as the agent 
may prefer, 

CLUBBING WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Packard's Monthly and Harper's Monthly sent one year for... $5 00 $6 00 
3 “ The Galaxy = bye + 50 600 
ae * Putnam's Monthly “ “ .. 50 600 
“ “ Lippincott’s Magazine “ 2... 500 600 
bse “ The Atlantic Monthly “ ... 50 60 
ss “ Our Young Folks ” “ a. 250 800 
= “ Hours at Home al « - 8% 400 
“ “ American Agriculturist “ ... 200 250 
“ ‘“* Riverside Magazine “ “ 1.2% 850 
bee “ Herald of Health a “ ... 280 3800 
“ “ Eclectic Magazine “ “ 14. 500 600 
sal “ N. A. Review (Quarterly) “ 1... 60 70 
“ “ Harper's Weekly “ “ 1... 400 500 
> “ Harper's Bazar nd “ .. 40 500 
“ “ HearthandHome “ “ 4. 40 50 
” “ by “ 4. 50 600 
” “ Littell’s Living Age “ « .. 80 90 
sg o Table “ “ .. 50 60 
” “ The New York Tribune © ioe BO BO 
7” “ The New York World S-"... 93. 8@ 
- “ Scientific American “ “ ... 350 400 
” “ Plymouth Pulpit * “ .. 3% 40 
aad “ Rural New Yorker “ “ ... 3% 40 


All subscribers sending in their names and money for the new volume before the first 
of December will receive the October, November, and December numbers gratuitously. 
G2" Specimen copies sent on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 8. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 








it. 987 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
The Scientific Basis | of Edu- 


vcation. By John Hecker. A. 8S. BARNES 
&C 20. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 


This work was written in answer to a 
number of questions propounded by one of 
the Superintendents of the Public Schools 
of New York city. It is accompanied b 
commendatory letters from Bis d. 
Hopkins, of Vermont ; Biehop Horatio Pot- 
ter, of New York: Professors Hitchcock, 
Seelye, Stearns, and Boynden, of Massachu- 
setts ; Hickok, Lewis, Crosby, and Shel- 
don, of New York: Atwater, of New Jer- 
sey ; Johnson and Cattell, of Pennsalvania ; : 
4 residents of coll Pag ag 

ublic Schools: , Kiddie, —_ 
ph of New York ity Ballard, of 
Brunswick, and Parrish, o! New Lo 
Conn. ; Philbrick of Boston, Mass. 
of Newark, N. J.; Van Bokelen, Moryland? 
Ross, Indiana ; Norris, Ohio; White, Vir- 
ginia; Farquhar, Montgomery County, Ma- 
ryland, and others. 

The Scientific Basis is designed especial- 
ly for the education of the teacher, and for 
the teacher's use in the education of the 
young. It contains radical intelligence for 
all the professors on the knowledge it af- 
fords of the faculties and activities of the 
human mind in its connection with the 
human body. The mind is classified in its 
three departments of Mentality as — 
ed in nature, the spiritual, the intellectual 
and the social or animal. All the facul- 
ties as described by Phrenology are incind- 
ed in the three departments. The Tempera- 
ments are presented in connection with 
four beautifully executed chromo-litho- 
graphic plates, and phenomenally, physio- 
ogically, and anatothically discussed. The 
reciprocal activities of the temperaments 
in connection with the mental life are 
phrenologically defined and explained, to- 
ge ether with the special wy: of the 
foly Ghost in His influence the soul 
of man, tracing scientificall babs a > 
der and : on and in mind in 
ab Ine depenc a 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. Tt and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. P.Lat anp Onna- 
MENTAL Inow Work in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


~ Wok. XIV.—1869, The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the . address, -of 
officers of State and Count: “Agricultural 
a - Sees Shae seri n aed 

a the on en calta per 
north of St. Lents -_ weet of the Missie- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. Toaccommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term 

Terms: One a, 3 Six months, $1 : 
Three months, 

As this Journal is en by every Commis 
in Iowa through legal enactment b 
General Assembly, and os et yal 
the county clerks’ i. the S 
readily roy seen that it A FY 4, - = 
wer sys hg of the sissis- 
sippi Ri OMESTEAD AND 
Farm JOURNAL, Nee Moinee Towa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


‘or use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 














ze, No. 568, city of New York. 

. on 
ceipt i Descriptive 4 Ff 
Masonic ka, Regal 

NIC LISHING AND MANU- 
ie TRING 


432 Broome Street, New’ York. 
Boarding in New York.— 


Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
156 Latent Srreer. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
trie Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

tf. WOOD & CO. 
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The Useful, the Entertaining, and the Beautiful! The Model Magazine of America! 
DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Practical Utility in the Household. A Mirror of the Fashions, and a 
Literary Conservato: of Surpassing Interest and Artistic Excellence. 
“* List to the echo, hail the sound, 
From every quarter, lo! it comes; 
A Magazine of worth is found, 
Exalting both our taste and homes.” 


THE USEFUL in Demworeer’s MonTHLY eee the Utilities of Fashions in Ladies’ 
and Children’s dress, including full-cize Fashionable Patterns, Colored Steel pb mon 
ete. Gardening, both —e ; ornamental, adapted for Ladies; Model Cottages, 
with our surroundin Matters in ali their departments. 
THE ENTERTAINDID ie c sone i Stories and F Poems by the best authors, 
Spic "Sinee Talks to Women — une, Literary and Art Gossip, etc., and Pop- 
ular Music by the best composers, 
THE BEAUTIFUL comerinnn numeroas Mastrations, done in the a _- of 
art, —a elegantly colored eon shion Plates, Historical 
and other objects of interest, all wrtuted on the finest calendered paper, am “ne best 
manner, and in a style to forma id volume for binding at the end of the 
and altogether, a monthly visitor that no lady 
afford to be without. 


. 
, 


of taste or cememsienl hussewils enn 


Yearly Subscription, onl with the finest, largest, and most pleasing engra 
ever finished in y meh no va a peel to each subscriber, and splendid chuaione 43 
clubs. Address DEMORES' S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 838 Broadway. 


NN. ¥. 
er" When sent by mail, the postage on the Engraving will be ten pa. 5 which must 


be included. 





NEW EDITION, NOW READY,—A NEW WORK FOR MARRIED AND 
SINGLE. 


WEDLOCK ; 


On, Tue Rieut Revarions oF THE Sexes, a Scientific Treatise, Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selection, and Showing Who May and Wuo May Not Marry. By Samve. 
R. Wetts. One vol. 12mo, 250 pages; plain muslin, price $1 50; in fancy gilt bind- 
ing, $2. It is snitable for a holiday present. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qual- 
ifications for Matrimony ; The Right Age to Marry; Motives for Marrying; Marriages 
of Consanguinity—of Cousins, when Justifiable ; Conjugal Selection—Affinities ; Court- 
ship—Long or Short; Duty of Parents; Marriage Cust and Cer ies of all Na- 
tions; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages—are they Admissible; Jealousy — its 
Cause and Cure; Canses of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy—-Ancient and Modern ; 
Polygamy and Pantagamy ; Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read Them ; Phys- 
jognomy ; Sensible Love Letters—Examples; The Poet's Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife—-their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of 
Love, Courtship, ancl Marriage — Being a Practical Guide to all the Relations of a 
Harry WrEpLock. Appropriate for the drawing-room center-table. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. It was originally intended 
more especially for young people, but may be read with interest and with profit by those 
of every age. Copies will be sent by post to any address on receipt of price, by 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

(" Acents may find a ready sale for this new and very popular book in every neigh- 
borhoed, Liberal terms are given. Circulars with fall particulars sent on receipt of 
stamp. 








Slow Horses 1) Made Fast and| Women’s Medical College 
Fast Horses Faster.. The number of | of the New York Infirmary. Winter ses- 
Haney's Journal ——s these vala- | sion opens Oct. 5th. For rr apply 
able and interesting articles, worth many | to the Secretary of the Facult 


dollars to any horse Tonga or horse owner, DR. ILY BLACKWELL, 
complete for only fifteen cents. 3t.* 128 Second Avenue, N. Y. 
Rosert Bonner, Esq., says of this 


Valuable and Interesting 
Works. Sent by mail post-paid. 


ConyBEarRe (Rev. W. J.) and Howson 

ev. J. 8.) The Life and Epistles of St. 

Complete and unabridged edition. 

2 vols., 8vo, with colored maps and many 

elegant illustrations. New ition, upon 

fine paper, cloth, $5, half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $9, morocco extra, $12. 


Tue Same... Two vols. in one. With all 
the maps and illustrations. Complete and 
unabri edition. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3, 
half calf , $5 50, morocco extra, $8. 


Lane (Prof. J. P., D.D.) Theol — 
= a Commentary pad adapted of 
estament. a) gned and adapt 
forthe uae of Mininery md Stade Ed- 
P. Scuarr, seclated by 
leading diatues of the —, Evangelical 
Denominations. 8vo, $1 50. lume, $5. ‘in 

sheep, $6 50, in half cal 


Martraew. Edited nasa nd Schaff, $5. 


MarkK AND LUKE. Mark, edited by Rev. 
W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. ; aud Luxg, edited 
by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, D.D. In one vol., 
8vo, $5. 

Acts. Edited by Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Schaeffer, $5. 

James, Peter, Jonn, anv JupE. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. Mombert, $5. 


Genesis. General Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Prof. Tayler Lewis 
and Dr. Gosman, $5. 


Cormntuians. By Rev. Dr. W. D. Poor 
and Rev. Dr. Conway Wing, $5. 


THEssaLonraNs. By Rev. Dr. Lillie.— 
TimorTuy anv Titvs. By Rev: Dr. Wash- 
burne and Rey. Dr. Day.—Hesrews. By 
Rev. Dr. Kendrick.—Pumemon. By Rev. 
Dr. H. B. Hackett, $5. 


Patriotic ELoguence. Being Selections 
from One Hundred Years of National Lit- 
erature, compiled for the use of Schvols in 
Reading and Nipeaking, $1 75. 


Mrtrenet (Prof. O. M.) The Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds. A Popular Exposition 
of the great Discoveries and Theories ot 

Modern Astronomy. In a Series of Ten 

+ $1 TS. 
Porutar Astronomy. Illustrated, $1 75. 
ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE, $1 75. 


TEMPERANCE RECOLLECTIONS, pater, 
Defeats. Triumphs. —— By 
Rev. John Marsh, D.D. Portrait, $2 25. 

Wonpenrs or Heat. M. Cazin. 90 Ii- 
lustrations, $1 50. 

Wonpers or Optics, F. Marion. 70 
Tiustrations, $1 50. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
vielle. 39 Tilustrations, $1 50. 

Tee Human Intewiect; with an Intro- 
daction upon Pevch« and the Human 





De Fon- 





series, in an editorial noti ie New 
PR a A 
very in ve A r 8 ine, wort! 

by Sahn Eider in, Jr., now in course of | gi ne year, anda Magnificent Steel En- 
publication in Haney's '# Journal, They are | graving, worth $2 50, will be sent rrEE TO 
—_ = the price of the la. aNyBODT who ve become an Agent. 

t wou! eens wee « to say -_ ‘or iculars, —— —o-, 
the value of this indorsemen “he and Prato Lists, send Ten Cents 
Bonner is —— as an authority on | DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers of 

lat me to speeds n horses. Our Scuootpay Visiror, 44 Walnut 
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no farmer 
oe ee ane _ $8,000 | Salary. — Address 


neglect ‘tis oppor. 
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ow thy ‘extebetvel advertised = therne Be ! The 
119 Kade HANEY & Co York, and all scans is Soke poh Sark ah thre. 
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eens of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEEC aon of the | of that celebrated book, 
A. P. JouRNAL, lev. J THOMPSON, the most 





Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, M: pa ap 


ere, Q th 
— loo, ame , Hy- | sellers (of whom we 
Dictionari onaries, pres Encyclopedias, mail on receipt se. on 


on the Natural Sciences. Address JESSE H 
re R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 119 Nassau Steet h New York. 








Soul/ By Prof. Noah Porter, D-D., of Yale 

College. 1 vol., 8vo, nearly pages, $5 
Tue Hisrony or tre AtTLantic TELE- 
maAPH, From the a beginning, 1% 1854, to the 


6 

— A y Henry M. 
Viel, D With lustrations. Second 
Eoition in a New Chapter, $1 75. 


Love as A Law, AND THE Law oF Love; 
or Moral Science, Theoretical and Practi- 
cal. By Mark Hopkine, D.D., LL.D., 
President of sewer College, $1 75. 


of itstory with Reply hi on 

a to Straues a 
Renan, and jection of ‘Testi Testimonies of 
Unbelievers, "2 


Sent by return mail on receipt of price, 
by 8. R. Weuxs, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
N. ¥. 





Davies & h Printers, 
Stereotypers, ere, No. 
William Street (cor. of New York. 


Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Fesies of Cieizaions or, 





litical, (Humanity is 
ak | gaa eee ey 
WELLS, 389 Broadway. 





Employmeut.— Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

















